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Democracy 


Predictably Peter Manson defends 
urging Marxists to join/stay and fight 
in the Labour Party rather than set up 
an alternative workers’ party, which 
the CPGB always assert can only 
ever be a Labour Party mark two and 
therefore pointless (Letters, January 
28). 

Peter did not allow for the 
possibility that having an alternative 
workers’ party that stands on the 
basis of MPs only getting an average 
worker’s wage and is subject to 
immediate recall (and perhaps annual 
parliamentary elections?) would not 
be just another LP mark two, as it 
would not attract the careerists, would 
not suffer the corrupting patronage 
of the usual party leaders and, I’d 
hope, would be totally against the 
knighthoods and peerages that attract 
the huge donations from the affiliated 
super unions. 

The constant departures of the usual 
revolutionary parties from previous 
projects squabbling over leadership, 
direction and recruiting to their sect 
has been a huge problem, but I will 
return to this some other time, as I 
want to concentrate on the main points 
I made that Peter completely ignored. 
That was whether there was any real 
workers’ democracy in the lead-up 
to the various revolutions (or coups), 
especially the Russian Revolution 
of 1917. Tony Clark’s reply asserted 
democracy is important, but also 
did not answer my question about 
whether it existed before and certainly 
after the various revolutions, although 
he agrees with my main point, saying 
that “without democracy all socialist 
revolutions have a tendency towards 
bureaucratic rule ...” 

The Weekly Worker hardly reports 
on trade union issues - which suggests 
most contributors of regular articles 
are not in a union - or, if they are, they 
are not active in them. 

What we do get are bumper two- 
or three-page polemics on various 
revolutionary theorists and which 
ones betrayed the revolution, which 
ones have had an unfair historical 
press, which ones influenced Lenin, 
etc. We have Lars T Lih giving lengthy 
different perspectives to Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks, with lengthy counter- 
articles following. Then we have 
continual commentary, usually by 
Peter Manson, on the state of today’s 
left organisations and their lack of 
practising true democratic centralism. 

All good stuff, all providing the 
coverage and education few other 
left papers will do. I have continually 
praised the best letters pages on the 
left, which are in the Weekly Worker, 
and do not want to see, as a recent 
letter argued, for the banning of letters 
some think are not socialistic or right 
on for not having the ‘correct’ position 
on intersectional identity politics. You 
would think, wouldn’t you, that, given 
all this, the question of what actual, 
real workers’ democracy there was 
before and especially after socialist 
revolutions would be a key question, 
continually covered in Weekly Worker 
and other papers? 

Peter stated as a key CPGB aim: 
“Socialism represents victory in the 
battle for democracy. It is the rule of 
the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet 
Union, it turns into its opposite.” I 
couldn’t agree more - so where was 
it, pre- and post-1917? I challenge the 
academic theorists who have so much 
to say on who was a real revolutionary 
to answer my questions. 

Pll put them again. Did workers 
not in the Communist Party get any 


say or vote pre- or post-revolution? 
Remember, the revolution is 
supposed to be the act of the working 
class, which is to rule - not the 
Communist Party proclaiming itself 
to be the working class. Were there 
any contested elections for the central 
committees and leadership positions? 

We are told, in a revolutionary 
situation and communist regime there 
will be a hundred Lenins. A hundred 
Trostkys will come forth from the 
working class. Well, there weren’t and 
they didn’t. As with those revolutions 
and subsequent revolutionary sects, 
they have leaders that have and keep 
power until they die or are removed 
(and rarely electorally). None of the 
revolutionary workers seem to get a 
look in after the revolution - none of 
them seem to rise high afterwards. 
So, it seems to me, the revolutions 
use the working class to gain power, 
then there is a dictatorship, with no 
opposition (or democracy) allowed 
thereafter. 

In the 21st century, with all that has 
happened to socialist revolutions, this 
matters. Many sects assert we need a 
revolution for, by and of the working 
class, which must lead it, not a bunch 
of self-selected theorists who come 
to dominate the party and remain 
unchallenged. None of them seem to 
have come from a true working class 
background - most seem to have been 
middle class, with the education and 
confidence to dominate which that 
brings. 

I await a two- or three-page 
polemic answering my points! 

Dave Vincent 
Manchester 


Scotland 


Comrade Al Thomas puts forward the 
same idea as comrade Peter Manson 
previously that I am “arguing for an 
intermediate step like breaking apart 
before “coming back together’” in 
regards to Scotland (Letters, January 
21). P’'d say I’m facing the facts that 
the working class in Scotland have 
for decades now shown that they want 
independence and therefore we must 
support that democratic right, not 
wish it away. I’ve added the proviso 
that the aim should be to unite with 
the rest of the working class of these 
islands and indeed Europe as quickly 
as possible afterwards. 

This shows no accommodation to 
left-nationalist or separatist claims 
that Scotland will be better off under 
independence, but puts it purely in 
terms of the democratic deficit that 
is so clearly the real driver towards 
independence. This is where the 
CPGB should be intervening - by 
raising and fleshing out the concept 
of the federal republic of the British 
Isles as the ambition following 
both Scottish independence and the 
equally likely Irish reunification. This 
should also, of course, be presented as 
a major step towards a United States 
of Europe - all immediate demands 
that should be in the ongoing redraft 
of the CPGB Draft programme. 

This takes on board the realities 
of the situation instead of carrying 
on the untenable abstract of support 
for the right of self-determination, 
but continually agitating against 
it. The other side of that coin, long 
out of circulation, is the dogma that 
comrades in England and Scotland 
adopt differing positions in arguing 
for that right. I started letter-writing 
on this when I saw what seemed to 
be possible shifts in the party line 
on Scottish self-determination, but 
there’s been little engagement and a 
whole lot more attacking the ghosts 
of left nationalism, accompanied by 
statements that Scotland is too small 
for independence. 

Despite this lack of engagement 
with my questions generally, I’m more 
than happy to discuss these matters 


with comrade Thomas, given we are 
both in Scotland - it’s abundantly 
clear that this is all rapidly coming to 
a head. It would be very useful if the 
Weekly Worker could accommodate 
this discussion. 

Tam Dean Burn 


Glasgow 
RIC splits 
On Sunday January 31 the 


reconvened conference of the Radical 
Independence Campaign in Scotland 
split into an RIC majority and RIC 
minority over whether the campaign 
should continue and be upgraded or 
whether it should be closed down. 

In the 2014 referendum, the 
RIC was the radical left wing of the 
Scottish democratic movement. It 
organised with the left of the Scottish 
National Party, Green Party, socialists 
and anarchists. It differed from 
the SNP in its orientation towards 
working class voters - not least in 
their voter registration campaign. 
After that defeat and with no prospect 
of another referendum, the RIC had 
gone into decline, with only a few 
active branches left. 

The situation changed in 2016, 
when Scotland voted to remain and 
England and Wales voted to leave the 
European Union. This showed that 
David Cameron’s promise that staying 
in the union was the only way Scotland 
could stay in the EU was false. Until 
January 2021 the consequences of 
leaving the EU remained theoretical. 
Now that is about to change. The 
issue of Scotland’s constitution is 
moving up the agenda - not least with 
the Holyrood elections this year. So 
naturally some RIC members decided 
it was time to revive the campaign 
and upgrade its policies. But, when 
this conference was held, it became a 
fight over continuing or closing down. 

The conference ended in a 
stalemate. The former leadership, 
in Jonathon Shafi, Cat Boyd and 
their supporters, who had become 
inactive, proposed a motion to close 
the RIC down. After a period of 
debate the motion was passed by 56 
to 38 from the 120 people present in 
the Zoom conference. There were 
questions over the result and whether 
a two-thirds majority was required 
for closure. There was some dispute 
over whether everybody wanting to 
vote had been able to. The abstentions 
were not counted, which would have 
been a check on who voted. That 
aside, there was now, as I have said, 
an RIC majority and an RIC minority. 

This was similar to the battle in 
the Socialist Alliance in 2004. Then 
the SWP majority wanted to move 
to the new, green pastures promised 
by George Galloway’s Respect. The 
SWP decided to leave, but instead 
of resigning decided to burn down 
the SA to prevent the minority from 
continuing. This — scorched-earth 
policy created much anger. The SA 
minority, however, refused to accept 
that result and resolved to fight 
on. They organised a provisional 
organisation and convened another 
SA conference, which decided to 
carry on without the SWP. 

But the split in the RIC goes deeper 
than the superficial dispute over the 
right to continue. Dig a little deeper 
and we can find a dispute between 
radicalism and republicanism. The 
RIC was a radical rather than a 
republican campaign. It reflected 
the politics of the SWP, transmitted 
through its former members. Radical 
socialism is the dominant trend in 
the English left. This is expressed 
in Corbynism, Left Unity and the 
reformist politics peddled by the 
SWP, when putting on a right-populist 
face, as it did in the Socialist Alliance. 
These are all variations of left ‘social 
monarchism’, which models itself on 
the ‘spirit of 45’, whilst paying lip 


service to republicanism. 

The radical politics of the RIC 
demanded independence first and 
only afterwards would it call for a 
‘modern republic’. Republicanism 
does not depend on having a 
referendum or even _ securing 
independence first. The declaration of 
a Scottish republic could occur before 
independence is achieved, as James 
Connolly did in 1916 on the steps of 
the Dublin post office. The fight for a 
Scottish republic begins in the present 
struggles of the working class. It does 
not need a referendum to challenge 
the SNP aim of a Scottish ‘free state’ 
in some continued relationship with 
the monarchy and Bank of England. 

Recently a Republican Socialist 
Platform was set up to encourage 
the rebuilding of the RIC and the 
upgrading of its democratic demands 
to include the call for a Scottish 
republic. This makes sense in respect 
of the new conditions, where opinion 
polls show a majority in favour of 
independence. This attempt to rebuild 
the RIC led to a conference struggle 
between radicals and republicans, 
which was fought out through the 
arguments over closing down or 
continuing. 

The leaders of the majority are now 
winding the RIC up. The minority, 
however, have to decide whether to 
follow the example of the Socialist 
Alliance or simply surrender and 
give up the struggle. Let’s hope they 
have the courage to continue as the 
RIC minority and take a lesson from 
the liquidation of the CPGB. Then a 
minority refused to accept liquidation 
and organised the ‘continuity’ 
CPGB around a Provisional Central 
Committee and the Weekly Worker. 
Steve Freeman 
London 


Soviet fetishism 


Mike Macnair says the important 
issue is “the organisational forms 
of the party” and here indeed is the 
difference (Letters, January 14). 
German social democracy had the 
theory of a party of the whole class: 
ie, a reformist party, whereas Lenin 
had developed a theory - and practice 
- ofa revolutionary party, including in 
its organisational forms. 

The working class contains 
members with ideas from the ultra- 
right racist and fascist to reformist, 
left reformist, centrist in Marxist 
terms and revolutionary. Those who 
understand the theory and practice 
of revolution must form a party and 
win the vanguard of the working class 
to this understanding and via them 
win the mass of the working class to 
revolution. 

The contrast with Kautskyism 
could not be more obvious or stark - 
Bolshevism led the greatest revolution 
in human history, Social democracy 
became centrist following the death 
of Marx and Engels and became 
explicitly counterrevolutionary in 
1914, when it voted to grant war credits 
to the kaiser to conduct the imperialist 
slaughter of World War I. The popular 
front, when it was formally adopted 
by the Comintern in 1935, saw the 
emergence of the second explicitly 
counterrevolutionary international - 
though Stalinism sought to cover it 
with a Marxist gloss. 

In 1918 Lenin wrote The 
proletarian revolution and the 
renegade Kautsky, subtitled How 
Kautsky turned Marx into a common 
liberal. He has this to say about the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and 
‘democracy’: “Kautsky chose to 
approach the question in such a way 
as to begin with a definition of the 
‘word’ dictatorship ... ‘Literally,’ he 
writes, ‘the word, dictatorship, means 
the abolition of democracy.’ In the 
first place, this is not a definition. If 
Kautsky wanted to avoid giving a 


definition of the concept, dictatorship, 
why did he choose this particular 
approach to the question? 

“Secondly, it is obviously wrong. 
It is natural for a liberal to speak of 
‘democracy’ in general; but a Marxist 
will never forget to ask, ‘For what 
class?’ Everyone knows, for instance 
(and Kautsky, the ‘historian’, knows 
it too), that rebellions, or even strong 
ferment, among the slaves in ancient 
times at once revealed the fact that 
the ancient state was essentially a 
dictatorship of the slave-owners. Did 
this dictatorship abolish democracy 
among, and for, the slave-owners? 
Everybody knows that it did not. 
Kautsky, the ‘Marxist’, made this 
monstrously absurd and untrue 
statement because he ‘forgot’ the 
class struggle.” 

Likewise, soviet - ie, proletarian 
- democracy is counterposed to 
bourgeois, parliamentary democracy 
and the two are mutually exclusive, 
Lenin goes on to explain. 

Tony Clark is a common liberal 
in his letter of January 21. It is full 
of ‘democracy’ with no regard 
for class. But Mike Macnair is no 
better. Because I had conceded 
that “perhaps October 1923 was 
not a full revolutionary situation” 
I have “for all practical purposes 
abandoned the case” I was making 
in my earlier argument, gleaned 
from Trotsky’s Lessons of October, 
that of the ‘lost opportunity’, by not 
following Trotsky’s critique of soviet 
fetishism in that book. But the ‘lost 
opportunity’ of 1923, I held, was not 
to go on the offensive which would 
have rallied the class and avoided 
the outright defeat it was. There were 
major problems of leadership in the 
German party and in the Comintern, 
as indicated by Karl Radek’s speech, 
‘Leo Schlageter: the wanderer into 
the void’, in June 1923. 

Moreover the ‘soviet fetishism’ 
Trotsky refers to is on October 25 
1917, where he explains the actual 
seizure of power was carried out by 
the Bolshevik Red Guards and, whilst 
they did it in the name of the soviets, 
they did not wait for the formal 
votes and procedural motions, which 
would indicate a fetish for bourgeois 
parliamentary democracy. 

The soviet form - or some form 
of workers’ committees equivalent - 
was and is the only form of workers’ 
democracy that can make and defend 
a socialist revolution. And __ this 
depends ona revolutionary, Bolshevik 
leadership, as Trotsky wrote: “Thus, 
the adaptation of the question of 
the seizure of power to the Second 
Soviet Congress did not involve any 
naive hopes that the congress itself 
could settle the question of power. 
Such fetishism of the soviet form was 
entirely alien to us.” 

Explicitly on the form of the 
revolutionary party, it is led by a 
revolutionary leadership, with a 
“seething internal democracy” - not 
the bureaucratic centralism of the 
old Workers Revolutionary Party, 
Socialist Workers Party and Militant, 
for instance. And local parties can take 
local initiatives, and all can disagree 
in public if majority decisions were 
carried out by all members. The CPGB 
is approximately correct on this. 

And on whether killing Lenin 
in 1917 would have scuppered the 
October revolution, I hold it really 
would. Kamenevy, Zinoviev, with the 
covert assistance of Stalin, would 
have won the vote on the September 
central committee meetings and 
buried it and then Mike Macnair could 
tell is it was never possible in the first 
place. Certainly, the murders of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Karl Liebknecht and Leo 
Jogiches in early 1919 proved fatal to 
the German revolution. 

Gerry Downing 
London 
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US Capitol would have been a 

mega-event if it had happened 
in Europe, Japan or the People’s 
Republic of China. But the fact 
that it took place in the capital of 
the global hegemon makes it all the 
more monumental. 

Was it a temporary interruption in 
the business of capitalism or a sign 
that the United States is heading for 
a major breakdown? Was it merely 
a riot or an attempt at a full-fledged 
coup d’état? Was it a perturbation 
that the corporate establishment will 
have no trouble containing? Or does 
it mark the first stirrings of a fascist 
revolution of the right? 

The Weekly Worker has 
published three articles on the topic 
in addition to my own writings: 
Jack Conrad’s ‘Goodbye Donald 
Trump’ (January 21), Jim Creegan’s 
‘Republicans at odds’ (January 28) 
and Bradley Mayer’s ‘Old regime 
is cracking apart’ (also January 28). 
All warn against making too much 
of last month’s insurrection. Conrad 
describes January6 as “a_half- 
hearted, half-bake coup attempt” 
that lacked anything by way of a 
“realistic plan” and was therefore a 


Ti January 6 storming of the 


“farce”. Creegan says the US ruling 
class “has no need of fascists, and 
every interest in maintaining the 
sanctity of elections and the ‘rule of 
law’”, which “is why elite circles are 
now making a big show of severing 
ties with Trump”. Mayer says, quite 
accurately, that the rioters’ goal 
was “to dislodge the presidential 
confirmation proceedings - not 
merely for hours, but for days - 
where the still president Trump 
could possibly declare a state of 
emergency and block the January 20 
inauguration”. 

But then he goes on to say that 
such efforts “did not rise to the 
level of a coup, as they lacked any 
real institutional support from the 
security, intelligence and military 
agencies of the US regime - agencies 
that certainly know how to pull off 
coups.” 

So January 6 was_ half-baked, 
unplanned, lacking in expertise or 
proper institutional support - more 
Keystone Kops, in other words, 
than 1923 Beer Hall Putsch. But 
such views are seriously off-base. 
Rather than a farce, January 6 was 
the genuine article: an att mpted 
coup that was all too real. Had 


Did the United States face 
the threat of a fascist 
takeover with Donald 

Trump’s failed coup 
attempt? Would the army, 
the CIA, the judiciary and 

Congress allow him to 
break the constitution 
and establish himself as 


president-for-life? 


it succeeded - and there is a 
significant chance it could have - 
it would have plunged America 
into the depths of authoritarianism. 
After all, once Donald Trump had 
succeeded in grabbing a second 
term, there would have been few 
constitutional guardrails left in 
place to prevent him from wreaking 
vengeance on a mile-long list of 
enemies. The courts, the Democrats 
and the corporate media would have 
all trembled before the spectacle of 
unrestrained executive power. 

The threat was quite real. So let 
us take the three writers one at a 
time and see why they are heading 
off in the wrong direction. 


Jack Conrad 


First, Jack Conrad’s ‘Goodbye 
Donald Trump’, where he concedes 
that the rioters invaded the US 
Capitol in order to overturn the 
government. As he puts it, 


Talk of occupying the Capitol 
lit up the internet. Hunting 
down members of Congress 
and putting the traitors on trial 
was widely floated. ‘Hang Mike 
Pence! Hang Nancy Pelosi!’ rang 


The meaning of January 6 


A riot, a coup attempt or something in between? Daniel Lazare responds to three recently published articles 


the cry. 


Then, quoting former secretary 
of defence Chuck Hagel, he adds: 
“Unmistakably, their ‘intent was to 
overthrow the government’.” 

This certainly sounds serious. 
But then Conrad piles on the 
qualifications. The rioters lacked a 
plan, he says. They lacked military 
backing. Ten  ex-secretaries of 
defence had signed a statement to 
the effect that “there is no role for 
the US military in determining the 
outcome of an American election”. 
Since the military brass swears an 
oath to defend the constitution, the 
question of which side the officer 
class was on was never in doubt. As 
he puts it, 


If martial law had been declared, 
we would therefore guess that 
Donald Trump would have 
been discreetly frog-marched 
out of the White House by CIA 
operatives and then placed in a 
suitably secure mental hospital. 
A pliant medic would have read 
out a carefully drafted press 
statement: Donald J Trump has 
suffered a debilitating mental 
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breakdown, etc, etc. Meanwhile 
Mike Pence temporarily moves 
in to the Oval office. 


But it is not true that Trump lacked 
a plan. Determined to hold onto the 
presidency at all costs, his goal was 
simple: send his supporters into the 
Capitol, disrupt the proceedings 
and create a power vacuum that 
he would then somehow fill. The 
details may have been vague, but 
Trump is a master of impro, so it is 
not impossible that he would have 
found a way. Besides, what if the 
rioters had taken hostages? Instead 
of merely chanting, “Hang Mike 
Pence”, what if they actually killed 
the vice-president and perhaps 
Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez as well? 
(“I did not know if I was going to 
make it to the end of that day alive,” 
she later told the press.) Amid the 
shock and horror, would the two 
parties have agreed to postpone 
certification of the Electoral 
College vote until things settled 
down? Would Trump have seized 
the opportunity to declare a state of 
emergency? 

It is hardly unthinkable that 
he would, especially since the 
language of the 12th amendment, 
which governs how the Electoral 
College certification process works, 
is so notoriously vague. If so, then 
what would the brass have done 
in response? Would officers have 
refused an unconstitutional order 
outright? Or with Nancy Pelosi, 
Chuck Schumer and the president 
barking conflicting commands - all 
in the name of the constitution, no 
less - would they have wavered? 

Chances are it is the latter, 
at which point the ball would 
definitely have been in Trump’s 
court. No-one knows what would 
have happened next. But that is 
precisely why Conrad’s certainty 
that constitutional norms would 
have prevailed is unwarranted. It 
smacks of 20-20 hindsight. 

Conrad gets much else wrong 
besides. The fact that 10 ex- 
defence secretaries agreed that the 
military should not allow itself to 
be misused in a constitutional crisis 
is meaningless, since they are part 
of the same ‘deep state’ that had 
tormented Trump from the moment 
he took office. The effect on the 
rightwing insurrectionists storming 
the Capitol would have been nil. 

Indeed, Trotsky argued in 
the case of Primo de Rivera, the 
Spanish dictator from 1923-30, 
that he was not a fascist, precisely 
because “he accomplished his 
overthrow with the aid of state 
and military forces”.' He was a 
member of the ruling class doing the 
establishment’s bidding rather than 
challenging it from the position of 
the radical right, as a proper fascist 
would do. Paradoxically, it was the 
absence of establishment support 
on January 6 that made the uprising 
more dangerous rather than less. 

Conrad also advances a 
misleading syllogism. Because 
the proletariat is not on the march 
the way it was in the 1920s and 
30s, there is no danger of fascism, 
because the bourgeoisie has no need 
of the ultimate anti-working class 
weapon. As he notes, 


there is no working class 
threat to the existing constitution 
or the existing socio-economic 
system of exploitation in the 
USA. If there were, then maybe 
the capitalist class, or at least 
sections of the capitalist class, 
might have been prepared to 
finance, promote and rely on a 
fascist movement for salvation. 
As things stand, though, they had 
no wish, no desire to even back 
Trump’s bid to steal the election 
and install himself for a second, 
third ... term. 


If there is no revolutionary situation, 
then there is no fascist threat - it 
is as simple as that. Yet there is a 
problem. If Conrad is correct, where 
did all those quasi-, neo- or proto- 
fascists come from on January 6? 
If a revolutionary crisis did not call 
them into existence, what did? 

The answer is historical. What 
Conrad fails to acknowledge is 
that - surprise, surprise - conditions 
have changed since the 1920s and 
30s. Whereas workers were on the 
march in the decades following 
the Russian Revolution, they 
have suffered defeat after defeat 
since the 1970s. Strikes have all 
but disappeared, unions have 
collapsed, while the deformed or 
degenerated workers’ states of the 
Soviet bloc have collapsed as well. 
But, as unstoppable as free-market 
economics may seem, they have 
become a destabilising element in 
their own right. As governments 
and employers safeguard profits 
by slashing wages, gutting social 
services and throwing more and 
more workers onto the street, 
mass protests have erupted - but 
mass protests that have taken on a 
confused, populist form that has 
played into the growing rightward 
drift. 

Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the world headquarters 
of confusion known as _ the 
United States. With their idiotic 
conspiracy theories about Russian 
collusion or Venezuelan-hacked 
voting machines, Republicans and 
Democrats have never been more 
like a couple of ignorant armies 
clashing by night. But what little 
remains of democracy is reeling 
under the impact. Congress has 
been gridlocked for a generation, 
partisanship grows ever more bitter, 
while street violence is becoming 
more and more rampant. The 
ultra-right has not yet adopted an 
expressly anti-democratic position - 
after all, the January 6 rioters’ beef 
was with what they regard as stolen 
elections rather than elections per 
se. But that will come, the more the 
larger system breaks down. 

To be sure, Conrad hedges his 
bets by stressing: “There is no 
immediate danger of a mass fascist 
movement coming to power in 
the US” (emphasis added), which 
leaves open the possibility that 
January 6 was a dry run a la Munich 
for a better-organised coup down 
the road. This may well be the case. 
But if a fascist movement arises on 
a truly Nazi-like scale, it will be 
all the more powerful by virtue of 
having put down deep roots before 
the revolutionary crisis reached full 
boil. 


Jim Creegan 


Unfortunately, Jim Creegan relies 
on the same timeworn formulas in 
‘Republicans at odds’. He writes: 


.. the fledgling American 
fascism that may have made its 
debut on January 6 differs from 
its European antecedents in one 
crucial respect: the German and 
Italian ruling classes of the early 
20th century turned to fascism 
as a last resort to break the class 
stalemates that existed in those 
countries by annihilating unions 
and working class parties. But 
no such stalemate exists in the 
US, where there has never even 
been a reformist workers’ party, 
and union density and strikes are 
at historic lows. The American 
bourgeoisie has no need of 
fascists, and every interest in 
maintaining the sanctity of 
elections and the ‘rule of law’, 


So “if one of the two major parties 
comes unglued under the pressure 
of events”, he adds, the system as a 


whole remains intact. 

But this puts the cart before the 
horse: the parties are not coming 
unglued on their own, but because 
the ground is crumbling beneath 
their feet. Formerly a unifying 
force, the constitution is now a 
destabilising element as_ well. 
Where constitutional scholars once 
viewed the second amendment as 
a harmless relic of a distant past, 
even liberal scholars now recognise 
that it packs more punch than 
previously imagined. As a result, a 
constitutionally entrenched right to 
bear arms has emerged as the battle 
cry of a burgeoning ultra-right 
militia movement that is taking to 
the streets by the thousands - not 
in opposition to the constitution, 
one might add, but in defence of 
what the militias regard as the 
real constitution rather than the 
phony version put forth by liberal 
Democrats. 


Bradley Mayer 


As for Bradley Mayer, he argues 
that January 6 was neither a 
coup nor a riot, but something in 
between: ie, “a ‘teachable moment’ 
- a data point on an ascending line 
from proto-fascist incubus to a 
full-blown fascist movement”. So 
“quasi-fascist” is le mot juste, eh? 
But the idea that January 6 “did not 
rise to the level of a coup”, because 
the pro-Trump forces “lacked any 
real institutional support from the 
security, intelligence and military 
agencies” is misleading, as we have 
seen, since a takeover would have 
been in opposition to such “deep- 
state” forces. 

Mayer is similarly on thin ice 
when he complains: 


... the present political regime 

not only allowed a character 
such as Trump and his clique 
into the highest echelons of state 
power, but also proved unwilling 
or incapable of removing his 
administration, even as_ its 
incompetence and malignancy 
became manifest. Regime 
pusillanimity persisted to the 
very end in a deadly insurrection 
aimed at one of its central 
institutions. 


Yes, liberals are always cowardly, 
according to the standard model, 
in that they always talk big about 
containing the fascist threat before 
ultimately caving in. But, again, this 
is not quite the case with the US. 
Indeed, Democrats could not have 
fought Trump more fiercely. They 
turned ‘Russian collusion’ into a 
long-running saga that dominated 
headlines for years and then, in 
January 2020, impeached him on 
the basis of ‘Son of Russiagate’: 
ie, the notion that he had acted 
unconstitutionally by holding up 
arms destined for neo-Nazi militias 
in the eastern Ukraine in order to 
pressure Kiev into investigating Joe 
and Hunter Biden. (As far as this 
writer is concerned, his only sin on 
this matter was not subjecting arms 
shipments to a permanent ban.) 
Pusillanimous this was not. But 
not only did the campaign fail: it 
ended up providing a backhanded 
justification for the uprising on 
January 6. Because Dems had 
engaged in a long-running coup 
aimed at driving Trump from power, 
the president and his followers 
felt entitled to launch a counter- 
coup aimed at preventing Biden 
from taking office. By suggesting 
that Democrats should have done 
more, Mayer fails to note how both 
parties could not help undermining 
constitutional norms, hazy as they 
may be. This is not nit-picking, 
since there is a danger here of falling 
into the dreaded fallacy of ‘lesser- 
evilism’, in which Democrats are 
somehow transformed into the party 


of anti-fascism - which they most 
definitely are not. 

But Mayer is right to point to 
“the antiquity of a state founded at 
the end of the 18th century - before 
the capitalist Industrial Revolution 
and unchanged in its foundations to 
this day - as a prime cause” of the 
current crisis. He is also correct in 
emphasising the role of Old Whig 
thinkers like James Harrington in 
shaping American political thought 
- which, in fact, is why I devoted 
more than a dozen pages to the 
subject in 1996.7 It is also why I was 
careful to note in the Weekly Worker 
that the US constitution 


took  Tudor-style pluralism 
and updated it with various 
18th century add-ons: John 
Trenchard’s and Thomas 
Gordon’s writing about checks 
and balances in Cato’s letters, 
which were required reading 
in the colonies in the 1720s; 
Viscount Bolingbroke’s 1749 
pamphlet, ‘The idea of the patriot 
king’, which laid the theoretical 
basis for the US presidency; 
Baron de Montesquieu’s Spirit 
of the law, which was also a key 
text of the day; and so forth.’ 


Trenchard, Gordon and Bolingbroke 
were all ‘Country’ stalwarts who 
were in opposition to the Court 
party of Sir Robert Walpole, which 
is why American colonists could not 
get enough of their writings. 

But Mayer misunderstands my 
reference to Samuel P Huntington 
and his concept of America as a 
Tudor polity. It is not to suggest 
that colonial political development 
froze at a 17th century level, but, 
rather, that it branched off in a 
different direction. Puritans on 
both sides of the Atlantic looked 
with nostalgia on Elizabeth I - 
the English ‘Deborah’, who had 
sent the Spanish Catholic Armada 
(much of it, at least) to a watery 
grave. Their response to Stuart 
absolutism was therefore to turn 
the clock back to everything 
that made England great - to 
the ‘ancient constitution’, to 
separation of powers, to rough- 
hewn yeoman patriotism, to sturdy 
Protestantism, etc. The difference 
is that, where Cromwell, under the 
pressures of civil war, was forced 
to ‘new-model’ both government 
and the military, New Englanders, 
safe in their New World redoubt, 
were free to pursue the politics 
of nostalgia to the utmost. While 
they used Old Whig thinkers like 
Trenchard and Gordon to update 
their ideas and put them on a more 
sophisticated footing, the core 
remained unchanged. As I wrote 
on January 14, this meant that: 


Separation of powers was the 
antidote to tyranny. Checks 
and balances were the key to 
stability. Loyalty to the ancient 
constitution was the source 
of national strength. These 
were ideas that the founders 
incorporated in an unbreakable 
legal contract they called the US 
constitution. 


But American politics did not freeze 
in the 1620s. The process, rather, 
started in 1787 and has now reached 
the point where the polity is virtually 
encased in solid ice. Now that the 
block is finally starting to crack, the 
process can only accelerate. 

The United States is entering into 
a period of deepening instability @ 


Notes 


1. L Trotsky Fascism: what it is and how to fight 
it: marxists.org/archive/trotsky/works/1944/1944- 
fas.htm. 

2. D Lazare The frozen republic: how the 
constitution is paralyzing democracy New York 
1996, pp23-35. 

3. ‘March on Rome’ Weekly Worker January 14. 
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The government’s decision to join an Asia-Pacific free trade area is not likely to provide much shelter from 
economic headwinds, argues Paul Demarty 


s Reddit users continue to 

Ae chaos on stock and 

ommodities markets, it seems 

Her Majesty’s government is taking a 
gamble of its own. 

On February 1, international trade 
secretary Liz Truss announced that 
the UK had formally applied to join 
the Comprehensive and Progressive 
Trans-Pacific Partnership. This is 
the first major diplomatic gambit 
the country has made since formally 
exiting the European Union, and it is 
not difficult to see why. Membership 
of the CPTPP would provide readier 
access to a series of trading partners, 
from major economic powers like 
Japan, through middleweights like 
Australia and Singapore, to relative 
minnows like Vietnam. 

If the name of this thing sounds 
slightly familiar, it is because this is 
the successor to the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership - a laboriously negotiated 
trade agreement that, along with 
various powers in the Asia-Pacific 
region, was to include the United 
States. It was exactly the sort of lash- 
up that Donald Trump denounced in 
nativist terms on the 2016 campaign 
trail, and he wasted no time in 
withdrawing the US from it. 

The CPTPP is what resulted 
when those ‘partners’ left in the 
lurch by Uncle Sam decided to go 
on with it anyway. It has some of 
the more obnoxious demands of 
the US sanded off, but the text is 
otherwise substantially _ identical, 
and so still controversial. Several 
of the initial signatories have yet to 
ratify it - for example, Chile, where 
a very substantial protest movement 
mobilised against it in 2019. All that 
said, it remains the third largest free- 
trade zone in the world. 

While Truss is full of sunny 
optimism about the whole thing, 
there are reasons for scepticism as to 
how much this is a ‘game changer’. 
The UK already enjoyed free-trade 
arrangements with most CPTPP 
members through EU membership 


and those existing relationships have 
been ‘rolled over’. Exactly how much 
value lies in the rest of the zone for 
swashbuckling Global Britain is 
unknown. Some estimates suggest 
that, all things being equal, British 
gross domestic product will actually 
decline slightly as a result of a related 
trade deal with New Zealand. 

Opposition politicians have been 
critical of how quickly this has been 
pushed through - although brazen 
contempt for transparency is typical 
of the whole history of the TPP and 
its Atlantic cousin, the Transatlantic 
Trade and Investment Partnership 
(TTIP). (The latter would have united 
the EU and the North American 
countries in an even bigger bloc, but 
proved too politically toxic for the 
Europeans and, of course, Donald 
Trump had no interest in reviving it.) 
Emily Thornberry, shadow secretary 
for international trade, declared: 


Like any other trade agreement, 
the advantages of joining the 
CPTPP will have to be assessed 
once we see the terms on offer 

. More generally, people will 
rightly ask why we have been 
through five years of debate in 
Britain over leaving a trade bloc 
with our closest neighbours, only 
to rush into joining another one 
on the other side of the world 
without any meaningful public 
consultation at all. 


The physical distance is not an 
inconsiderable matter of concern. 
Though British governments have 
long confused the health of the City 
with actual prosperity, not even the 
smartest ‘quants’ at Goldman Sachs 
have managed to invent an edible 
bond derivative, or one that can be 
fitted usefully into a car. Trade in 
many things is irreducibly physical. 
However important the Japanese 
economy may be, it is no substitute for 
Germany as an industrial powerhouse 
trading partner, and the supply-chain 


‘teething’ problems we have enjoyed 
since the start of the new era are not 
likely to be ameliorated significantly. 
The bottom line is clear: only about 
nine percent of British trade is with 
CPTPP countries - roughly equivalent 
to Germany alone. (Britain counts as 
a Pacific power merely on account 
of its continued ‘ownership’ of the 
Pitcairn Islands - population: 50!). 

Thornberry also complained: “... 
at present, Liz Truss cannot even 
guarantee whether we would have 
the right to veto China’s proposed 
accession if we join the bloc first.” 
It is, truth be told, rather difficult to 
assess the likelihood of this problem 
being posed for real. It was certainly 
unimaginable when the Obama 
administration was designing TPP 
in the first place; the point of the 
thing was plainly to exclude China, 
and support an American pivot 
towards alliance-building elsewhere 
in the Asia-Pacific theatre. (Trump’s 
canning of the deal was, therefore, 
not a little ironic.) Of course, now 
that the US has abandoned attempts 
to give strategic leadership to the TPP 
and CPTPP, the primary obstacle to 
Chinese membership has disappeared 
(though chilly relations with Japan 
and Vietnam remain problematic), 
and the state leadership has cautiously 
welcomed the idea. 


Choosing sides? 
That probably got a lot less 
likely, however, when Trump 


was defeated in November. Hua 
Guofeng, the immediate successor 
to Mao Tse-Tung, was reluctant to 
step out of the Great Helmsman’s 
shadow, and his slogan, ‘Whatever 
Chairman Mao said we will say, and 
whatever Chairman Mao did we will 
do’, was mockingly called ‘the two 
whatevers’. There is something of 
that relationship between Joe Biden 
and the Obama presidency, a fondness 
for the old hits. Time has moved on, 
but the main significant change there 
is merely the further ascendancy of 


China hawks in the US foreign policy 
elite. 

Biden remains coy about the 
CPTPP, but could well push the US 
to join; and those controversial US- 
demanded clauses remain in the text 
of the treaty, merely ‘suspended’ for 
the time being. The other signatories, 
in other words, made sure to leave 
the door open. It seems far more 
likely that the US will re-engage than 
that China will successfully take the 
thing over, though the latter scenario 
would be more interesting for the 
observer, given Britain’s Atlanticist 
commitments and simultaneous dire 
need to compensate for the great self- 
inflicted wound of Brexit. 

The question of the  left’s 
attitude to all this is, on one level, 
straightforward. Like TTIP (and, for 
that matter, like the EU), the terms of 
the CPTPP are geared firmly towards 
insulating the smooth proceedings of 
large-scale capitalist interests from 
the democratic (or otherwise) political 
processes of its member-states, 
allowing corporations to sue national 
governments on various grounds and 
Viking/Laval style support for social 
dumping and the levelling-down of 
conditions. It is not surprise that a 
Thatcherite creep like Truss is so very 
excited about it. 

On that basis, were (let us say) a 
trade union AGM to discuss a motion 
opposing Britain’s membership of the 
CPTPP, it would - unless the motion 
was truly awful - be sensible to 
support it, or at least to abstain. 

There are, of course, ways to 
make such motions awful, the most 
common of which is to maintain the 
illusion that the alternative to such 
deals is ‘national sovereignty’. The 
very grounds for scepticism we have 
mentioned - that so much of our trade 
is still with our former European 
‘partners’ - ought to highlight that. 
The economy just is global, and 
will remain so even at the limit of 
the present tendency towards the 
emergence of rival power blocs (it 


would then be more global, rather 
than a system of autarkic states). 
Moreover, Britain’s role as the 
capstone of the system of tax havens 
leads the UK further away than many 
countries from such an autarky, even 
if it were desirable. 

In truth, Britain is in something of a 
‘wouldn’t start from here if I were you’ 
situation. The scramble to join a trading 
bloc of dubious benefit is merely a 
reflex response to Brexit, and indeed 
something of an admission that hard 
Brexit was always a fantasy. Joining 
the CPTPP is a kind of deflected form 
of ‘Brexit in name only’; and, if some 
trading arrangement with the US is 
concluded, that will likely be on still 
poorer terms. 

The left, alas, is also in ‘wouldn’t 
start from here’ territory. The philistine 
obsession with choosing sides in the 
bourgeoisie’s confected controversies 
- even, and perhaps especially, one that 
backfires as spectacularly as David 
Cameron’s Brexit referendum did - 
left comrades either sulking about 
how we were, after all, having a Jory 
Brexit instead of the fantasy Brexit 
of the dreams, or else letting fears of 
‘creeping fascism’ panic them into 
spear-carrier duty in the service of Tony 
Blair, George Soros and co. What was 
needed was an independent critique of 
the whole sorry affair - from the anti- 
democratic nature of the referendum to 
the deeply reactionary politics of both 
sides. Of course, there was nothing of 
the sort. 

As the sands of global diplomacy 
shift, the working class badly needs 
its own foreign policy - which is to 
say, we need to get beyond merely 
saying ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to dishes served 
to us by our enemies. Otherwise, 
the result - in Britain at least - of the 
slow-motion car crash that Brexit still 
is will be merely more chauvinism, 
more Dolchstosslegende politics, and 
further small contributions to global 
barbarism @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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PREPARING FOR 





REVOLUTION 


Yassamine Mather says that the Siahkal incident 50 years ago marked a break with the passivity of 
‘official communism’, but the guerrillaist left was hopelessly outmanoeuvred when it came to the reality 


of revolution in Iran 





F:: years ago this week, the town 


of Siahkal in northern Iran was 

the scene of an armed uprising 
that produced the revolutionary Fadai 
movement. The young militants 
who took up arms against Mohamed 
Reza Pahlavi’s regime were rebelling 
not just against the shah, but also 
against the policies of the Tudeh 
Party - the traditional ‘official 
communist’? party in Iran, whose 
name had become synonymous with 
passivity, compromise and betrayal. 
It goes without saying that the Soviet 
Union did not support the Iranian 
revolutionary movement against the 
shah, and the Tudeh Party followed 
the USSR’s line. 

In the period following 
World War II, Tudeh’s policy 
towards prime minister Mohammad 
Mosaddegh fluctuated from one 
extreme to another: first they attacked 
him as an “agent of American 
imperialism”, and then they gave 
him support during and after the July 
1952 uprising against the shah. Tudeh 
called for the nationalisation of the 
British-owned oilfields, but opposed 
the same policy when applied to those 
owned and operated by the Soviet 
Union. 

The CIA coup of 1953 marked the 
end of the nationalist government, 
but it also destroyed Tudeh, which 
until then had been the largest left 
party in the Middle East. Its networks 
were smashed and most of its cadre 
were arrested or forced to flee to the 
Soviet Union: “Between 1953 and 
1957, Iranian security forces tracked 
down the whole Tudeh underground 


and more than half the party 
membership.” 

Tudeh had called for broad 
alliances and the peaceful road to 
socialism, but by the 1960s there 
was a rebellion against it amongst the 
revolutionary youth. The individuals 
and groups that formed the Fadai 
were part of this new wave of the 
radical left. However, to take up arms 
against the regime in the way it did 
was suicidal, because it was inevitable 
that a large number of those who did 
so would be killed - 13 out of the 19 of 
what is called the original cell of the 
Fadai died in armed confrontation and 
many members and supporters were 
later executed. 

The Fadai was formed through the 
merging of two groups on the Iranian 
left, both opposed to Tudeh. One 
was led by Massoud Ahmadzadeh, 
who came from a religious family 
and had become very much 
influenced by Maoism. His politics 
were a combination of Maoism and 
guerrillaism. One of his closest allies 
was Amir-Parviz Pouyan - someone 
influenced by the événements of 1968 
in France, by Maoism and the need 
for armed struggle. Ahmadzadeh’s 
book Armed struggle: both strategy 
and tactics was for many years the 
bible of the Fadai. Amir-Parviz 
Pouyan also wrote a book called The 
necessity of armed struggle against 
the theory of survival. The ‘theory 
of survival’ referred to the line of the 
Tudeh Party, against which the Fadai 
were rebelling. 

However, 
destroyed the 


Ahmadzadeh also 
illusion that the 


Tehran, October 26 1967: 
coronation of Mohammad 
Reza Pahlavi (1919-1980) 
as shah, with queen Farah 
Pahlavi on left and Reza 
Pahlavi, crown prince, on 


right 


The shah had dreams of 
making Iran a great power 
because of its huge oil 
wealth. In reality he was a 


US puppet 


national bourgeoisie could have a 
revolutionary or progressive role. 
Describing the democratic character 
of the revolution, he wrote: “Struggle 
against imperialist domination - ie, 
world capitalism - has some elements 
of the struggle with capitalism” and 
therefore “some elements of the 
socialist revolution are born in this 
struggle”. On the role of proletariat, 
he stated: “The proletariat [in Iran] 
is numerically weak, but its special 
qualities and capabilities to organise 
are stronger than any other class.” 

Bian Jazani was another leading 
figure. He came from a different 
tendency - the youth organisation 
of the Tudeh Party, but he rebelled 
against Tudeh and agreed to bring his 
small forces into the new organisation. 

To summarise the politics 
which influenced the Fadai in that 
original period, one could say that 
a unique version of guerrillaism 
and Maoism dominated, but there 
was also a very simplistic attitude 
of ‘anti-revisionism’, which did not 
have much theory behind it. The 
founders were against the changes 
represented by the 22nd Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and adopted a line claiming to 
be independent of both the USSR and 
China. However, they remained very 
much influenced by Stalinism. 

In debates, for example, with 
Communist Unity, which was more 
of a  middle-of-the-road student 
organisation, the Fadai were very 
clear on where they stood on the 
Soviet Union. Their position was that 
until 1962 the USSR was 65% good 


and 35% bad, which, I believe, is a 
Maoist interpretation. However, as 
China adopted the theory of social- 
imperialism, and later the ‘three 
worlds’ theory, the Fadai and other 
Iranian leftwing groups distanced 
themselves from China and Maoism. 


Building support 

The people who lost their lives in 
the 1971 operation and subsequent 
military operations had considerable 
effect on the youth and student 
movement in Iran. Not quite what 
Ahmadzadeh had predicted - that 
the ‘small motor’ would make the 
‘large motor’ move and the whole 
country would rebel. But the student 
movement became very sympathetic 
to this new, emerging left and was 
very much influenced by it, as were 
many young workers. 

1971-79 shaped the political 
thought of the generation which came 
to the Iranian revolution as leaders of 
the Fadai. So it is an important period. 
We are talking about an organisation 
that was mainly underground, 
preparing for armed warfare and 
organising the occasional bank 
robbery. 

Its activities were sporadic - the 
Fadai killed a couple of American 
military personnel in Tehran and a 
number of the shah’s generals. There 
were losses, particularly because, as 
an armed organisation, members of 
the Fadai could simply be killed on 
the street. On average they expected 
a new recruit to live six months as 
a guerrilla. This denied the Fadai a 
mass base and endangered anyone 
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who supported them, such as 
university students, academics, etc, 
because supporters were regarded 
as part of the armed movement by 
association. Around 370 leftwingers 
were executed in this period, of which 
60% were Fadai. 

Many Fadai spent this period in 
prison, where a debate developed over 
the organisation’s line. Jazani moved 
away from some of the original 
positions. For example, in his book 
United front against dictatorship 
Jazani was clearly rejecting earlier 
positions taken by Ahmadzadeh and 
Pouyan. However, in another book, 
Capitalism and revolution in Iran, 
Jazani provided a valuable analysis of 
the shah’s regime. 

Jazani was killed in Evin prison in 
1975 - the shah’s regime claimed he 
was trying to escape from the high- 
security jail. It is therefore difficult to 
assess whether some of the writings 
and ideas attributed to him were truly 
his own opinions. The people around 
him became leaders of the Fadai. By 
1979 there was a mass revolutionary 
movement in Iran and jailed members 
of the Fadai got their freedom, some 
during the February uprising, when 
people smashed through the prison 
doors. 

During this period the Fadai had 
become a real force among students 
and young people, gaining popularity 
as a result of its past actions (although 
some of it was actually populist myth). 
However, it was now very divided, 
with Jazani’s supporters following 
one political line and Ahmadzadeh’s 
another. 

There were two debates going on 
and one was over the armed struggle. 
Jazani supporters contended that the 
armed struggle line, as both strategy 
and tactic, was mistaken, and in 
that they were right, because it had 
separated the Fadai from its potential 
mass base. But, on the other hand, 
some Jazani supporters were now 
excusing Soviet foreign policy and 
saw a positive role for the national 
bourgeoisie. 

What was quite clear was that 
throughout this period there was very 
little done in terms of theoretical 
work. The book that everyone read 
and which gave them “everything”, 
according to one of the Fadai elders 


I know, was Lenin’s What is to be 
done? It gave the Fadai their stance 
against sectarianism, economism, 
syndicalism and anarchism - their 
whole analysis was based on it. But 
they did not necessarily understand 
it properly, especially given the 
problematic translation into Farsi 
by the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
which emphasises _centralism 
over democracy. A recent Persian 
translation by comrade Torab Saleth 
has tried to correct these errors. 

Throughout this period the Fadai 
had failed to make any headway in the 
working class or in Iranian society as 
a whole. In the universities, however, 
they had a great deal of support, as 
became obvious at the time of the 
revolution. Among the intellectuals - 
especially the poets, including some 
of the most famous - there was an 
amazing amount of praise for the 
Fadai. One thing is clear, though - 
they had no strategy about what to do, 
now that the revolutionary situation 
had arrived. That was the problem of 
February 1979. 

While the clergy used the period 
of economic crisis (1974-79) to build 
their base, to make propaganda, 
taking advantage of their position in 
the mosque to organise and mobilise, 
the Fadai in prison were still debating 
in very abstract terms such questions 
as the united front against the 
dictatorship. In addition, the shah 
was far more lenient towards the 
religious groups than he was towards 
the left, for whom building a mass 
organisation was much more difficult. 
They attempted to go to the factories, 
but all they could do was distribute 
leaflets and then disappear. 

It is not, therefore, a question of the 
February revolution being hijacked: 
more the fact that the left was simply 
not prepared for it. In a way it is a 
good job that the left did not come 
to power, because it had no plans, no 
politics, no strategy and definitely no 
theory about what to do. 

The oil workers were crucial in 
the February revolution. It was their 
strikes that broke the back of the 
shah’s regime. The Fadai had some 
influence among them, but they were 
hampered by their lack of experience 
of working with the class. There 
was no plan about what to do with 
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the strike, how to move it forward. 
Inevitably, the Tudeh Party, which 
did have a base in the working class, 
was better represented among the oil 
workers. 

Many tendencies in the European 
and American left, have argued that 
in February 1979 we were looking 
at a situation of ‘dual power’ in Iran, 
while others have disagreed. The truth 
is that the Islamists were powerful 
before the uprising and their coming 
to power was inevitable. They had 
faced far less repression under the 
shah than the left had endured. 
Meetings in mosques and other 
religious institutions were tolerated 
by the regime and the Islamists were 
much better off financially, benefiting 
from donations from the bazaar. 

In stark contrast, the left and 
other secular forces were hampered 
by being the last to be released from 
prison. Perhaps this disadvantage 
could have been overcome, but 
the left then crippled itself with its 
strategic confusion and a myriad of 
tactical mistakes that allowed the 
Islamists to outmanoeuvre them. 

Aninterview we are also publishing 
with Mohammad Reza Shalgouni, 
founder-member of the Organisation 
of Revolutionary Workers of Iran 
(Rahe Kargar), gives us a valuable 
insight into the thinking of leftwing 
activists and prisoners released just 
before the uprising. 


1979 lranian 
revolution 


The uprising was a direct result of 
the failures of the shah’s regime to 
respond to the economic crisis that 
followed the economic boom of the 
early 1970s. Most skilled workers 
faced a drop in their living standards 
in 1976. The ‘White Revolution’ in 
agriculture rendered huge numbers 
of peasants landless, forcing them 
to seek seasonal jobs in major cities. 
Recession in the Iranian economy left 
them unemployed and destitute in 
shanty towns. 

Additionally, the small 
independent producers had been 
forced out of business (bankrupted) 
by the decision of Iran’s Chamber of 
Commerce to shore-up the already 
privileged position of big capitalists. 
Corruption and the rule of a clique 
around the royal court meant that 
many traditional merchants, often 
associated with the bazaar, were 
deprived of the large profits available 
to the better connected sections of 
the ruling class. Such decisions, 
exemplifying the arrogant dictatorship 
of the royal family, fuelled widespread 
political discontent. In the absence 
of any financial support for the 
peasantry, the shah’s ‘land reform’ 
had impoverished the countryside, 
while the massive exodus to the big 
cities created sprawling shanty towns. 

Two parallel universes existed - 
not just in income and standards of 
living, but also in terms of culture. 
The secular upper classes in north 
Tehran looked down on the poor and 
even the lower middle class. The 
term chadori (the long cloak worn 
by religious women) was used by 
westernised, upper-class woman in 
a derogatory manner. In the words 
of Pierre Bourdieu, certain forms of 
“cultural capital” were valued over 
and above others - they helped or 
hindered social mobility just as much 
as income or wealth. 

Far from being a “conspiracy by the 
west to depose the shah because of his 
growing power”, as one commentator 
put it, the uprising was a direct result 
of the failures of the shah’s regime to 
respond to the economic crisis that 
followed the boom of the early 1970s. 

The clergy had made compromises 
with the regime, which allowed it to 
survive the repressive measures of 
the shah’s dictatorship. Thus, it was 
in a much better position to benefit 
from political discontent than secular 


and socialist groups, which had lost 
many in their ranks through execution 
and imprisonment. In the summer 
of 1978, religious demonstrations in 
major cities were led by the clergy, 
financed by the bazaar and supported 
by independent producers, the urban 
poor and students. 

Contrary to the kind of analysis 
proposed by many on the left outside 
Tran, the division within the Iranian 
movement was not simply between 
reformists and revolutionaries. Nor 
was it between Stalinists and anti- 
Stalinists and it did not centre on the 
classic issue of ‘stages’ of revolution, 
bourgeois or socialist. Rather the 
issue of division was the supposed 
existence of a ‘socialist camp’ led 
by the Soviet Union and the extent 
to which the politics of ‘third world’ 
regimes were judged by their anti-US 
thetoric. 

After the revolution, as protests 
against inequality and for better 
wages and working conditions 
continued in factories and throughout 
the oil industry, the new Islamic 
government attacked protestors and 
labour activists. Defence of private 
property became paramount for the 
regime, whose main pillars of support 
were based in the bazaar and amongst 
small capitalists. 

In addition, the non-homogeneous 
(multi-class) mix in the Islamists’ 
camp necessitated a policy of denying 
class struggle - or at least marginalising 
it and removing it from the political 
agenda. This social bloc, united under 
the umbrella of religious culture, had 
no other way of surmounting the class 
antagonisms within itself between the 
impoverished shanty-town dwellers 
and the much better-off bazaaris. 

The suppression of leftwing and 
all secular opposition during the 
shah’s time allowed sections of the 
clergy and the Islamic movement to 
mobilise class discontent using the 
language of religion. The clergy was 
in a much better position to benefit 
from political discontent than secular, 
socialist groups, which had lost so 
many cadres. 

Contemporarily, the workers’ 
movement was taking shape. 
Councils (shoras) were formed in 
major industries, where workers 
were organising strikes and go-slows, 
initially around economic demands. 
However, the workers gradually 
became more political - for example, 
with demands for the expulsion of 
agents of the secret police (Savak) 
from the factories. 

This movement, although 
supported by various left groups, 
had no clear leadership and remained 
subordinate to the Islamist movement. 
Some of the most important shoras 
were formed in Khouzestan province 
in the oil and steel industries, where 
major strikes shook the regime in 
the latter part of 1978 and early 79. 
However, these shoras never became 
nationwide working class forums, 
although at times they took up 
political slogans. 


Conspiracy 
tieones 


Royalists and similar opponents of 
the Islamic Republic have peddled 
various conspiracy theories about 
US general Robert Huyser’s secret 
mission of January 1979. However, 
the published documents show 
the confusion emanating from the 
administration of president Jimmy 
Carter, which was trying to manage 
events thousands of miles away, in 
circumstances where it had failed to 
understand the reasons behind mass 
protests against its favourite Middle 
Eastern tyrant. 

One of MHuyser’s main tasks 
was to encourage the shah to leave 
the country and to stop a potential 
military coup by top generals. 
According to BBC World Service 
journalist Kambiz Fattahi, who 


has studied the state department’s 
declassified documents, 10 days after 
the shah’s departure, Khomeini sent 
a message to Washington offering a 
deal: if Carter could use his influence 
on the military to clear the way for 
his takeover, Khomeini suggested, 
he would calm the nation. Stability 
could be restored, while America’s 
interests and citizens in Iran would be 
protected.” 

Khomeini’s note to the president 
was declassified in 2016, but it was 
only in 2019, on the 40th anniversary 
of the Islamic revolution, that 
comments and analysis of it became 
well known - shedding more light 
on the Carter administration’s secret 
negotiations immediately after the 
shah’s flight from Tehran. While 
Huyser’s main mission was to stop 
pro-shah generals from organising 
a military coup, he had in fact given 
the generals the green light for such a 
coup if the left was in a position to take 
power. The secret deal demonstrates 
that the US administration was more 
fearful of the left than the Islamists - 
particularly the working class, whose 
strikes had paralysed the country. 
In the true tradition of US foreign 
intervention, not least during the cold 
war, it was better to ally with the 
Islamists against secular and leftwing 
forces. 

The plan agreed between the Carter 
administration and Khomeini (via 
his secular advisors) was to organise 
a smooth transfer of power to his 
regime. What shattered those plans 
was the involvement of the homafar 
(technicians and junior flight crew) 
in the Iranian airforce, who took up 
arms against their commanders in 
support of the Organisation of Iranian 
People’s Guerrillas on February 11- 
12. In those last days of the ancien 
régime, in Tehran and in other cities 
across the country there were violent 
clashes between revolutionaries and 
the shah’s supporters. The military 
imposed a curfew, but most Iranians 
ignored it. Supporters of leftwing 
revolutionary groups occupied 
parliament, the television broadcaster 
and other state-run institutions. 

The coincidence of the pro- 
Fadai demonstration celebrating the 
anniversary of the Siahkal operation 
(February 10 1979) with the battle 
between the Imperial Guard and 
the homafar, which had begun on 
the night of February 9, allowed the 
Fadai cadres, as well as hundreds, or 
maybe thousands, of their supporters, 
to play a decisive role in the armed 
uprising that led to the downfall of the 
monarchy on February 11 1979. This 
was an uprising for which the leaders 
of the revolution were not prepared 
at all, but they were quick to act. On 
February 11 the end of the monarchy 
was announced. 

The Organisation of Iranian 
Peoples Fadai Guerrillas (OIPFG) 
took over Savak’s headquarters 
in north Tehran. Suddenly the 
organisation had tens of thousands 
of supporters, many from the middle 
and upper classes. In February 1979 
in Tehran it had become fashionable 
to be a supporter of the modernist 
Marxist Fadai organisation, as 
opposed to the obscurantist clerics. 
The OIPFG boycotted the referendum 
that installed the Islamic Republic of 
Iran in March 1979 - a move very 
popular with their supporters. 

The first rally called by the Fadai 
in Tehran in 1979 after the overthrow 
of the shah attracted 500,000 people. 
Despite reservations, they stood in 
the elections to what was a sort of 
constituent assembly and got a couple 
of million votes. 

In the second part of this article I 
will look at the role of the left after the 
revolution @ 


1. E Abrahamian A history of modern Iran 
Cambridge 2008, p122. 
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Limits of guerrillaism 


Mohamad Reza Shalgouni was a founder-member of the Organisation of Revolutionary Workers of Iran 
(Rahe Kargar). He spoke to Yassamine Mather about his strategic reassessment as a prisoner of the shah 
and experience of the revolutionary years of 1978-79 





ow long were you a 
Fab rsiconer during the 
shah’s reign? 
I was in prison from January 1970 to 
November 1978. I was charged with 
being a member of the ‘Palestine 
Group’ and sentenced to 10 years 
in prison. And I was also arrested 
in early 1968 for student political 
activities and spent four months 
in prison, but without an official 
conviction. 
When did you change your 
Opinion on armed struggle? 
I had doubts about the efficacy of 
armed struggle from 1972, but it 
was in 1975 that I became certain 
on the matter. Through discussions 
I'd had with some inmate friends 
in Evin prison - who belonged to 
different groups and all believed 
in armed struggle - we reached the 
conclusion that, separate from the 
masses, it cannot be successful. 
Considering your knowledge 
and understanding of the 


subject today, how do you 
evaluate the armed struggles 
during the shah’s reign? And if 
you are critical about it, what 
other tactics would have been 
effective in your opinion? 

The armed struggle, which began on 
February 8 1972, was without doubt 
a turning point in the fight against 
the shah’s dictatorship and made 
the people’s confrontation with the 
shah’s regime all the more clear, and 
helped take it to a new level. But 
that struggle did not widen and even 
started to fade after 1974. 

This failure had evident reasons 
behind it: First, participation in the 
armed struggle was so costly that 
only a very small number of political 
fighters were willing to engage in it. 
Let’s not forget that the late Masoud 
Ahmadzadeh had noted that the 
fighting life of a guerrilla can only 
be six months. It is only natural 
that when a movement is unable to 
replace a fallen or arrested fighter 


Slogan reads: Long live 
anti-imperialism and 
democratic forces 


Guerrillaist left won 
considerable support 
among students and young 
people ... but largely failed 
when it came to the working 
class 


with two, it will cease to move 
forwards. In prison, we witnessed 
that those who were arrested after 
1974 were less experienced and 
even younger than before, with little 
political knowledge. 

Second, every successful political 
fighter must be able to evoke 
economic, social and intellectual 
struggles as well - otherwise, they 
will not be connected with the 
people. No-one becomes involved 
in political struggles through mere 
abstract concepts. It is through 
tangible and distinctive economic, 
social, intellectual and cultural 
struggles and demands that one 
enters the political sphere. During 
that period in Iran which saw the 
start of the armed struggles, the 


shah’s_ dictatorship _ established 
an incredibly — strict security 
environment, where even non- 


political activities were difficult 
to carry out. And therefore the 
atmosphere of oppression was 


unprecedentedly intensified in those 
years. 

Third, even though the idea of 
armed struggle was developed and 
spread by leftwing activists, this 
movement (as I mentioned before) 
was not successful in connecting 
and blending with the left’s 
social base: the labourers, manual 
workers and the poor. It only spread 
and stayed among the middle 
class, which restricted the armed 
struggle to opposing dictatorship, 
without encompassing any strong 
or specific concept of the social 
classes. The consequences of this 
restriction became more apparent 
after the revolution. We must keep 
in mind that urban armed struggles 
- specifically long ones - disrupt 
the organisation of the labourers. 
This is a well-known matter in the 
Marxist movement, which many 
(including Lenin in his ‘Guerrilla 
warfare’ article, published in 1906) 
have pointed out. 
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To answer your question about 

other effective tactics, I believe that 
more attention should have been 
paid to the problems and issues of 
the lower class, and the demands 
and struggles of the labourers 
and workers should have been 
organised. It should not be forgotten 
that in the 15-year period before the 
revolution, the urban population 
of Iran doubled, as the majority 
of villagers moved to the cities, 
constituting the helpless populations 
on the outskirts of cities, and later on 
played an important role in igniting 
the flames of the 1979 revolution. 
They became a major part of the 
clergy’s forces, led by Ruhollah 
Khomeini during the revolution. 
Since you were in prison 
throughout 1978-79, could you 
tell us the extent you were 
aware of protests against the 
shah’s regime, and how you 
evaluated these protests? 
The truth is that after Jimmy Carter’s 
victory in the US election there was 
a significant change of atmosphere 
in the political prisons of the shah’s 
regime. For instance, we, the 
prisoners in Evin (the prison most 
directly under the supervision of 
the Savak secret police at the time), 
witnessed a sudden reduction of 
pressure: there was more recreation 
time in the yard, the quality of food 
improved, and family visits were 
gradually allowed. 

In early 1977, the shah allowed 
representatives of the Red Cross 
to visit Iran’s political prisons and 
speak with the prisoners directly. 
This visit was truly unprecedented 
and speaking with them gave us the 
opportunity to expose many of the 
regime’s crimes, their systems of 
torture and political assassinations. 
It was after the arrival of Red Cross 
representatives that our visitors 
were allowed to bring us books, 
which were given to us without the 
former controls and inspections. 
And it was at that time that our 
knowledge of the country’s affairs 
increased considerably, —_ both 
through receiving newspapers and 
also the news that was delivered to 
us by our visitors. I remember that 
even some foreign magazines such 
as Le Monde Diplomatique, The 
Guardian Weekly and Newsweek 
were brought to us by the visitors 
at that time and hence we were able 
to find out about the commotion 
going on in the country. The inmates 
jokingly called this change of 
environment ‘Jimocracy’. 

As you know, after the uprising 
of February 1978 in Tabriz, the 
protests entered a new stage and 
I remember that inmates turned 
the Nowruz (Iranian new year) of 
1979 into a real celebration. And 
from the beginning of the new year, 
with the expansion of protests and 
memorials and Chehelloms (the 
40th day of mourning the deceased 
in Iran) of victims in various cities, 
the majority of political prisoners 
believed that the regime could no 
longer return to its previous state. By 
the end of spring 1979, our circle in 
the Evin prison (which became one 
of the founding groups of Workers 
Way) concluded that the country 
was heading at full speed towards a 
‘state of revolution’. We formulated 
our reasons for this evaluation in a 
small pamphlet and handed it out to 
our trusted friends in the prison. 
Did your assessment of the 
protests change when you were 
released from prison? 

Yes. After being released, our 
assessment definitely changed. 
When we were out, we realised 
that the influence of the clergy 
was much greater than we had 
anticipated. In the mid-autumn of 
1978, you could see the influence 
of Khomeini’s supporters increase 
rapidly among people, and it was 
then that we (the groups that would 


later form Workers Way) grew more 
concerned about the regime that 
might replace the shah’s. 

How did you assess the position 
of the radical left towards 

these protests, and has this 
assessment changed? 

Before the uprising of February 
1979, almost all leftwing parties 
supported people’s protests and 
participated actively in them. I can’t 
remember a single leftist group 
being opposed to the mass protests 
at that time. The truth is that, due 
to the oppressive environment that 
was created, especially in the last 
15 years, the shah’s regime had 
practically no active supporters. 

Do you evaluate the tactics 

of your group at that time as 
positive? 

Before the victory of the uprising in 
February, there was no organisation 
called Workers Way. Its definitive 
formation as an independent group 
took place in the summer of 1978, 
and its core members were mostly 
prisoners who were released during 
the revolution. Most of them did not 
want to form such a group initially 
and mainly participated in the 
protests, along with the Organisation 
of People’s Fadai (Majority), during 
the uprising. 

In the days following the uprising, 
our relationship and negotiations 
with the leader of the Fadai took 
a more orderly and regular form. 
But the leader’s confusion while 
evaluating Khomeini and the clergy 
told us that we could not cooperate 
with that organisation and inevitably 
had to organise ourselves as an 
independent group. 

I must note that the first issue of 
Workers Way was published after 
the US embassy was occupied by 
Muslim students, followers of the 
imam’s line. Of course, we believed 
that the clerical government would 
be a reactionary and oppressive one 
for sure, and, once established, it 
would be a ruthless, fascist regime. 
We formulated this assessment in 
March 1979 in a pamphlet titled 
On perspectives. And, even though 
it was not widely distributed, one 
was given to the leader of the Fadai 
organisation, which unfortunately 
elicited a very upset reaction, since 
many of them - including some 
comrades who would later on lead 
the Organisation of People’s Fadai 
(Minority) - were still optimistic 
towards a regime led by Khomeini, 
and their view was reinforced after 
the occupation of the US embassy. 
In your opinion, did we ever 
face a situation of dual power? 
I think that after September 8 1978 a 
dual power was practically formed in 
the country. Of course, the situation 
wasn’t the same in every city and 
after the shah left on January 16 
1979, the dual power situation was 
established and the uprising reached 
its peak in February. 

How do you assess the reasons 
behind the religious groups’ 
success in organising the 
protests? 

The religious groups’ ability to 
organise people, especially the 
lower classes, was greater than that 
of left and other groups. 

First, contrary to popular belief, 
the Shiite clergy was never 
completely under the control of 
governments, even during the 
Safavid dynasty. Since believing 
in the reign of the 12 infallible 
imams is one of the principles of 
the Shiite religion, during the 
period of ‘absence’ (of the 12th 
imam) the Shi’ite clerics considered 
themselves ‘deputy imams’ 
and therefore they would avoid 
integration into the government 
of the sultans and shahs in various 
ways. 

During the reign of Reza Shah 
and especially with the start of 
his authoritarian ‘modernisation’, 


Khomeini had the organised 
force of the clergy, finance 
from the bazaar and rallied 
mass support in the shanty 


towns ... and tactically he 


ran rings round the left 





there was a clear gap between the 
monarchy and the clergy. This gap 
was significantly narrowed in the 
first 12-year period of Mohammad 
Reza Shah’s rule (September 1941 
to August 1953) as a result of the 
expanding influence of the left and 
the oil nationalisation movement 
led by Mosaddegh; therefore, a sort 
of alliance was formed between the 
monarchy and the clergy. However, 
with the shah’s announcement of 
the ‘White Revolution’ in the winter 
of 1963, the gap widened once 
more, and on June 6 1963 it resulted 
in a bloody confrontation between 
the government and that part of 
the clergy led by Khomeini. With 
the rise of Khomeini as the main 
opponent of the shah’s ‘reforms’, 
a powerful political current 
was formed against the shah’s 
dictatorship, which continued its 
activities semi-secretly on a mass 
scale, under the guise of religious 
ceremonies. 

Second, Khomeini was clever 
about presenting his completely 
reactionary ideas under the guise 
of countering American influence 
and defending the country’s 
independence, while refusing to 
give any concessions to progressive 
groups. Thus, he formed a practical 
alliance with the strong anti- 
imperialist opposition groups in 
Iran (which were widespread after 
the coup d’état of August 19 1953). 

It should not be forgotten that 
Khomeini’s tricks stemmed from 
his reactionary fundamentalism: 
the belief in the irreconcilability 
of Islam with western culture. In 
any case, that is how the clergy 
following Khomeini was able to 
carry on with its utterly retrogressive 
policies, under the guise of opposing 
dictatorship and defending the 
country’s independence - which 
also weakened the progressive 
anti-imperialist currents in Iran’s 
politics. 

Third, while the — shah’s 
government did not allow any 
independent political parties to 
operate and suppressed every one 
in the last 15 years of his reign 
(any tendency towards the left was 
nipped in the bud due to anti-left 
paranoia). By contrast religion was 
seen as the biggest support of the 
government. But under the cover 
of the same religious apparatus, the 
shah’s religious opponents were 
able to organise themselves and 
even establish private schools to 
train their followers. 

Fourth, as I mentioned before, 
in the 15-year period before the 
revolution, unprecedented internal 
immigration took place and the 
urban population more than doubled 
as aresult of the shah’s land reforms 
and increased oil revenues. A large 
number of these people who had left 
their villages constituted helpless 
populations in the outskirts of the 
cities and played an important role 
in igniting the 1979 revolution. 
Their everyday struggle for survival 
fused with religious ideas and they 
became the clergy’s main strike 
force during the revolution. Suffice 
to say, at the beginning of the 1970s 
there were 30,000 active religious 
groups in Tehran alone and the 
highest print circulation belonged 
to a prayer book called Mafatih Al 
Jinan (over one million copies), 
while there were no more than 
3,000 copies of Ahmad Shamloo’s 
poetry books - the most popular in 
our literature. 

Were the clergy less oppressed 
compared to the left during 
Pahlavi’s rule, and was there a 
large gap between the common 
people and the guerrillas? 

The oppression of the religious 
currents was basically non-existent, 
compared to that of the political 
currents - and especially the leftwing 
groups. Before the arrest of People’s 


Mujahedin Organisation activists 
(who in fact distanced themselves 
from the traditionally religious and 
were in practice considered part 
of the left by the shah’s regime, 
which even called them ‘Islamic 
Marxists’ at times), the religious 
prisoners in the shah’s prison were 
very few in number. Moreover, the 
arrest of some religious individuals 
or groups did not mean that the 
religious apparatus was prohibited 
from being active by any means 
and, as I mentioned before, many 
of the political/religious activists 
were able to continue their activities 
under the guise of religious 
ceremonies and rituals. And, on the 
other hand, armed struggle certainly 
limited, or even blocked, any means 
of communication between the 
common people and the guerrillas. 
In your opinion, which social 
classes supported the armed 
struggle movement and the 
People’s Fadai Organisation? 

I think in the era of oppression 
the shah’s regime created, most 
people admired a guerrilla who 
dared to stand up to it. Under those 
circumstances, the action of each 
guerrilla was truly epic and heroic. 
But, for this very reason, people 
were afraid of taking the same path. 
However, for political resistance 
to spread among the masses the 
gap between the fighters and the 
ordinary people should not be wide. 
To be more exact, the valiant heroes 
should offer the people a path that 
does not cost them gravely in the 
end. 

For this very reason, when 
circumstances changed during the 
revolution (mid-1978, for instance) 
and the per capita cost and danger 
of participating in the protests was 
lowered for the people, we witnessed 
the People’s Fadai become a truly 
mass organisation (one could 
even call them the largest political 
opposition), which demonstrated the 
fact that people were truly supportive 
of it. Of course, we shouldn’t forget 
that even at that time, the active 
supporters of the Fadai organisation 
mainly came from the middle class 
and not the lower class (with whom 
communication should have been a 
priority for the left). 

Did the radical left have 
supporters among the working 
class? 

The radical left had a significant 
number of advocates among workers, 
for sure. However, first, these 
supporters were more significant 
among the workers who were aware 
of class conflicts. Second, it was 
only with the prevalence of the mass 
struggles and the decreasing of the 
cost of participation in movements 
that the radical left supporters began 
to increase among the working class. 
And, third, the increase in radical 
left advocates among the working 
class was only accelerated with the 
commencement of economic and 
social struggles, since the labourers 
can only enter the political arena on 
a mass scale through these economic 
and social movements. 

How did this support affect 
significant days, such as 
February 11 1979, when the 
shah’s regime finally fell? 
Studying their actions at that time 
leaves us no doubt that the workers 
will support the radical left mainly 
by organising economic and social 
struggles. We witnessed labourers 
accompanying and _ supporting 
the radical left through forming 
workers’ councils and going on 
strike, and it was in these areas 
and movements that the power of 
the left was more clear and visible, 
compared to Khomeini’s supporters, 
on the streets. The power of the left 
was so significant in the workplaces 
that the clergy which had just come 
to power had to make concessions to 
their leftwing rivals @ 
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Three waves of protest 





Feelings of injustice, a lack of rights and a sense of betrayal have become universal and act as 
psychological and subjective drivers of protest, writes Ardeshir Mehrdad. But how can protest be forged 
into a movement than can topple the regime? 


ince the beginning of the 1990s, 
S« society has witnessed 

successive waves of protest. 
One could argue that it has been in a 
perpetual state of ‘insurrection’. 

Over these three decades, it is 
possible to identify three long waves 
that are linked through a chain of 
mass protest movements, large- or 
small-scale, whether political, work- 
related or social. 


1. May 1992 - 
April 1995 


Over this time, there were about 10 
protests of various sizes in different 
towns or cities. The social base for 
them was the underprivileged and 
deprived urban masses (the lowest 
layers of the working class with the 
greatest fragility to change). This 
is the underclass that had nothing 
to lose and was to pay the price of 
starting a fire. The main body of the 
population motivated to protest was 
made up of segments of the working 
class - without a clear strategy, tactics, 
programme and demands, and lacking 
a clear class presence. In this period, 
with the exception of the protests in 
Qazvin, one could not really identify 
any significant participation of the 
middle class. 

These protests took place against 
the background of mounting 
discontent of varying degrees and 
intensity that one can sum up as 
inequality and deprivation. At the 
heart of it is class inequality, imposed 
by economic, police and ideological 
determinates. 

The immediate stimulus was the 
collapse of living standards, brought 
about by the shocks of the structural 
adjustment policies imposed on 
the country by the government 
of president Hashemi Rafsanjani 
- the main aim of which was a 
redistribution of wealth and incomes, 
resulting in widening class divisions 
and inequalities. 

The protests began in opposition 
to these policies and were defensive 
in nature, but they quickly acquired 
political dimensions and became 
more radicalised. Typically, they 
began with particular motives, but 
rapidly morphed into protests against 
the political system, questioning its 
legitimacy. The inner versatility of 
these protests meant that any struggle 
for survival or any attempt to absorb 
them into the system rapidly turned 
into a struggle for change and a leap 
towards political demands. 

These spontaneous movements 
were mobilised and led principally 
through their own inner organic 
development. What crystallised the 
individual and atomised elements 
of this mass and connected them 
was their immediate identity: the 
identity of the class unit rising out 
of their objective conditions. Neither 
political parties, trade organisations 
nor civil groups played any role in 
their mobilisation or organisation. 
Such groupings as workers, teachers, 
nurses, women, students, lawyers or 
writers not only did not take a lead, 
they scarcely gave support. 

The geography of these movements 
was predominantly in the outskirts 
of cities and satellite towns - places 
where there was a widening gap 
between the needs of the people and 
the demands of the system of power 
and wealth, and where inequality was 
more palpable. 

These protests had a high potential 





Many supporters of the reformist Green movement have shifted left 


for reciprocal violence in response 
to repression. Yet, despite the use 
of violence, we were not witness 
to a blind revolt but to movements 
with a relatively clear political logic 
and which targeted the centres and 
representatives of power, wealth and 
inequality for attack and destruction. 

These movements took place 
under a total information blackout and 
lacked any ability for independently 
disseminating news themselves. 
Meanwhile, the official media 
kept their silence, even after the 
suppression of these uprisings. Any 
rare mention was a distorted version 
of what happened put out by the 
security and intelligence agencies. 

This wave was restrained by 
bloody crackdowns - in the city 
of Eslamshahr alone more than 
50 people were shot dead from a 
helicopter, with hundreds injured and 
thousands detained. 


2. July 1999 - 
June 2009 


Two huge protests movements 
occurred at either end of this decade. 

In July 1999, when students 
at Tehran and Tabriz universities 
protested against the closure of the 
reformist daily Salam, the police 
responded with an assault on student 
dormitories; and in June 2009 we 
witnessed widespread protests at 
the rigged presidential elections in 
Tehran, as well as many other urban 
centres. The 2009 protest continued 
longer than all previous such 
movements since the 1979 revolution, 
lasting until the end of December. 
Official reports speak of 37 people 
killed in Tehran alone, with hundreds 
wounded and 300 arrested. 

The movements of this second 
wave differed from previous unrest 
in terms of social base, initial 
provocation, sources of mobilisation 
and geography. The middle class 
formed their main social body, and 
protests circled around civil and 
political rights directed at the core 
of political power. The presence of 
the more deprived urban masses 
and those living at its periphery was 
difficult to detect. 

At their birth and in their early 
spread, these movements had a 
centralised leadership and were 
mobilised in an organised way. 
Moreover, by placing themselves 
within the cracks in the ruling power 
blocs, they gained a certain mantel of 
security. The political line behind them 
was reform of the political structure, 


and their predominant tactics were 
those of civil disobedience. 

Unlike the first wave, these protests 
benefited from extensive media 
coverage and had at their disposal 
effective levers of communication. 

But ultimately brutal repression 
radicalised these movements both 
politically and tactically. The popular 
movement increasingly distanced 
itself from its leaders and the 
leadership slowly passed to its base. 
Finally, mass action ended in mutual 
violence and a movement for political 
reform morphed into a movement for 
radical political change. 


3. December- 
January 2017-18 
and October- 
November 2019 


The third wave was in many ways 
a return to the protests of the early 
90s. The groundwork for these two 
great uprisings was laid in a large 
number of small and mass protests 
and movements that took place in the 
early 2010s: 

@ Neishapour: July 2012 against 
rising prices. 

@ Tehran: October 2012 strike and 
protest by Bazaar workers. 

@ Urumiech: July 2012 strike and 
demonstration against the drying up 
of Lake Urumieh. 

@ Tabriz: July 2012 strike. 

@ Tehran: March 2013 
demonstrations against rising prices. 
@ Tehran (and a number of other 
towns): October 2012 protest at the 
house arrest of reformist leader Mehdi 
Karrubi. 

™@ the region of Varzaneh: October 
2012 protest by farmers. 

@ Nahavand: August 2012 protest at 
the rise in the price of electricity and 
bread. 

In addition there were dozens of 
other protests of various sizes. These 
experiences, by augmenting one 
another, acted as a dress rehearsal for 
the uprisings of 2018 and 2019. 

The material basis for these 
movements was the economic 
crisis that escalated from a crisis of 
reproduction into a crisis of actual 
survival amongst a large section of 
society. The rapid and horrendous 
collapse of the living conditions of 
the working class and various strata of 
the lower classes, alongside the rapid 
decline of the middle layers of society 
into poverty, widened the political 
gap between capital and labour to an 
unprecedented level. 


Thus, the most dispossessed 
sections of the labour force made up 
the main bulk of the protests, atomised 
but a multitude, while the presence of 
the middle class was less apparent. 
The leadership remained internal and 
spontaneous, but, compared to the 
first wave, we could observe a greater 
ability to be swayed by outside 
factors. The movement spread across 
areas with greater deprivation and 
those forced into greater inequality. 

But several important differences 
distinguish this wave from the first: 

1. There was a _ substantial 
development in the use of media, 
including social media, for 
information and communication, and 
for mobilising and organising. The 
internet, satellites, smartphones and 
social media networks provided new 
communication tools. At the same 
time, TV networks abroad (with huge 
financial support from the US and 
Saudi governments) and with a wide 
and popular coverage, became active 
and not only ended the news blockade 
concerning such movements, 
but also played an important 
role in coordinating the sporadic 
demonstrations. Aided by these 
facilities, it became difficult, if not 
impossible, to disrupt communication 
between the various centres of protest 
and there was greater coordination. 

2. There was also a qualitative 
change in the extent and spread of 
protests, which now grew from tens 
to hundreds of neighbourhoods and 
town districts (in one estimate they 
affected up to 500 different locations 
in 2019) and brought millions out into 
the streets. 

3. In comparison to three decades 
previously, there was a significantly 
greater presence of unemployed 
youth within the crowds, allowing the 
emergence of an organic leadership 
from within these movements. that 
was qualitatively much better than 
before and permitting a greater 
tactical creativity in confronting the 
apparatus of repression. 

Right from the beginning, the 
uprisings had a radical political 
focus and almost immediately each 
grouping challenged the main centres 
of power. While it is true that the 
dominant discourse was a rejection 
of the existing political order, there 
was also a ‘negation’: here and there 
one could observe transient and 
fleeting veins of a number of more 
‘affirmative’ views, which shows that 
sections of this population are open 
to being influenced by propaganda 
coming from outside the country and 


have the possibility of being canalised 
by the network of satellite televisions 
being beamed from outside. 

Over the last three decades a large 
part of state resources in Iran have 
been spent on strengthening the arms 
of repression, and the military and 
security apparatus. These are now 
equipped with the latest technologies, 
their internal organisation are 
constantly reviewed and improved, 
their institutional make-up revised, 
their personnel expanded, _ their 
equipment and training constantly 
updated. Regular manoeuvres ensure 
their preparedness for future unrest, 
yet the severity and extent of the latest 
uprising took them by surprise, such 
that in some areas they lost control for 
a time and could not regain it without 
bringing into play virtually their entire 
repertoire of repression and even real 
urban warfare, to finally rein in the 
uprisings. 


Roots of revolt 


A mixture of political, economic, 
social and cultural issues fan 
inequality, discrimination and 
structural corruption. This is what lies 
at the roots of widespread discontent. 
Feelings of injustice, lack of rights 
and a sense of betrayal have become 
universal and act as psychological 
and subjective drivers of protest. 

Iranian society is in an explosive 
condition, any social, political or 
economic problem has the potential 
to rapidly escalate into social protest, 
revolt and ultimately into acute crisis. 

Under such conditions, any 
independent and _ direct group 
action - regardless of motive, aims 
or demand, and whatever political 
course it takes or tactics it adopts - 
comes into inevitable conflict with 
the ruling political order and ends up 
by resorting to violence and rebellion. 
The reasons for this are clear. 

The country has reached an 
impasse. With the economic crisis 
seemingly endless, with the prospect 
of any improvement in the living 
conditions of millions bleak, the 
political structure is in total paralysis. 
There is no possible opening for 
freely expressing discontent; there 
are no legal, institutional or official 
means to protest against policies and 
actions. In a situation where official 
means of participation in changing 
and reforming conditions are closed 
off, some form of revolt would appear 
inevitable. 

At the social level, the 
accumulation of discontent caused by 
inequality, along with sexual, ethnic, 
national, religious and _ linguistic 
discrimination, can no longer be 
reined in. The contrast between 
official cultural principles, standards, 
values and behaviour with the 
changes that have taken place in the 
cultural and intellectual developments 
of society has become critical. This 
has forced the rulers to resort to the 
only tool at their disposal: the use 
of repression and naked force. This 
merely inflames the discontent of 
women, youth, ethnic and national 
groups and other minorities, and 
has exacerbated the existing social 
tensions and added to the rebellious 
potential within society. 

At the structural level, the 
absence of significant workers’ 
organisations and of wide-ranging 
social organisations makes it difficult 
to mould mass social movements in 
an organised way and helps confine 
protests, keeping them separate 
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from one another. The constantly 
swelling unemployed population is 
faced with diminishing prospects 
of finding any fixed employment. 
For those with no job, the medium 
of protest is predictably channelled 
towards gathering in open spaces, 
the occupation of streets and 
confrontation with anti-riot police 
(note that the ability to organise in 
any form of trade or vocational union 
faces serious obstacles). 

In such a situation, while protests 
can be reined in, they cannot be 
stopped. The sea remains turbulent: 
one wave may subside, but another is 
on its way. 


Prospects 


What I have enumerated above are 
not hypotheses, but self-evident in the 
uprisings of the last three decades. 

But many questions remain: the 
dialectic of individual and group 
struggle, small-scale and large; the 
street, neighbourhood and _ national, 
union-based and political, workplace 
and _living-space, resources for 
mobilisation and for organising 
political opportunities; the degree 
of ability to be influenced and 
transformed, the degree and capability 
to influence and effect change; and 
finally the prospects for future such 
waves. 

In the present discussion, with 
the assumption that there is no end 
to these waves, I will concentrate on 
one of these questions: what are the 
prospects facing the next wave of 
popular movements? 

I think it is most useful to see this 
broad uprising not as a phenomenon, 
but a process - an entity in the process 
of ‘becoming’; a space between 
fear and hope. It is flexible, and is 
affected by permanent struggles 
between heterogeneous and at times 
incompatible interests. It oscillates 
between those forces and motivations 
that propel it forwards and those that 
impede its progress. Wherever and 
whenever it begins, the end is not 
necessarily preordained. Its direction 
and prospects are dependent on the 
changeable balance of inner forces, 
and the effects of shifting external 
conditions, and ultimately dependent 
on the interaction between objective 
and subjective elements. 

These issues apply particularly to 
the type of uprisings that took place 
in the third wave (2018-19) — those 
which took place on a_ horizontal 
structure, the foundation of which 
was based on large and small circles 
and centres, and grew like creeping 
roots that can spread in any direction 
and at times multiply with particular 
rapidity. This is a model of arrival 
and expansion, with self-governing 
units, and relations that neither follow 
a given hierarchy nor necessarily 
are under a unified hegemony or 
leadership. In such a structure (at 
least at its inception and early growth) 
there is neither a single and inflexible 
direction, nor can we expect a 
unified or unchanging set of slogans, 
demands or conduct. 

The protests of the last years have 
been full of potential and limitations, 
strengths and weaknesses, with 
much to consider, particularly about 
their potential. In the same way, the 
prospects for future uprisings, if 
they are not crushed, can depend on 
a wide spectrum of different players 
with a broad range of roles. These 
could range from being merely an 
instrument helping one or other 
faction haggle for some changes 
in the existing structure of power, 
though ultimately saving the system, 
to even falling into the trap of being 
swallowed up and integrated into it. 
They could range from succumbing 
to a role of being canalised to 
becoming a tool for the interests 
of global powers; succumbing to 
fulfilling a proxy role for this or that 
power; falling into a futile cycle of 
unlinked and separated actions that 


are set aflame briefly and fizzle out; 
or finally taking a leap towards being 
an effector for a historic transition 
towards freedom and equality. 

With such a diverse trajectory, to 
refute or reject these movements is as 
indefensible as premature fascination 
and exaggeration in giving it a 
positive sheen and assigning it a clear 
perspective. 

In the framework of the multiple 
potential outlooks that I have outlined, 
I would like to pose this question: is 
there a realistic possibility that a future 
protest uprising can turn itself into a 
movement of political and structural 
transformation? The answer, in brief, 
is both yes and no! Yes, only if it can 
overcome its weaknesses, limitations 
and impediments; and no if not - and 
both are possible. 


Preconditions 


To unravel these, we need to consider 
a large series of complex interactions 
of inter-dependent variables. For the 
sake of clarity and to facilitate analysis 
we could classify these variables 
under four separate preconditions. 

1. Sustainability: the ability to avoid 
being reined in. Popular movements 
can go beyond repeating the mistakes 
of the past, not fizzle out after an 
explosion of anger, and not act solely 
as a psychological safety valve, 
ending up as just another entry in 
the record of popular struggles - yet 
another experience of defeat, with 
all its negative psychological and 
political effects. 

The great challenge facing the 

movement here is the sum total of all 
the resources that have to date been 
assembled to crush popular struggles 
and the means to resist them. 
2. Organisability: reaching a certain 
level of internal cohesion and class 
solidarity. That means the body of 
the mass movement is fortified by a 
certain level of organisation that can 
provide action to prevent dispersions 
and internal divisions with a certain 
degree of inner cohesion and 
solidarity. 

To understand the importance 
of this precondition, one need only 
to look at the class content of the 
movements, particularly after 2012. 
Here, not only were their main 
sections devoid of cohesion and 
organisation, but their various groups 
suffered seriously from the absence of 
necessary bonds. In this makeup, the 
shapeless mass of the urban destitute 
occupy a particularly central role. 

This section is waiting for a 
political opportunity to return to 
the street. With three decades of 
experience in a route full of the ups 
and downs of trial and error, it has 
slowly trained cadres and achieved an 
important level of communications. 
Its disparate sections have, with the 
help of both the regular media and 
of social networks, created a level 
of communication, albeit unstable 
and disjointed, between its elements. 
The events of these three decades 
have provided it with a store of 
practical and tactical knowledge. 
More importantly the forces directing 
it continue to be fed by their material 
and social foundations. One can infer 
that the movements of this sector will 
not be easily diverted or crushed. 

Moreover, the urban destitute 
contains a section that has until now 
been passive, but can potentially be 
activated - changing the balance of 
power in favour ofachieving structural 
transformation. But this — sector 
remains atomised, dispersed and 
unorganised, leading to the question: 
how can this problem be overcome, 
and a way found to mobilise and 
interconnectedly organise its inner 
elements? A question that has tens of 
other questions in its train. 

M@ What different layers, sectors 
and groups of society constitute this 
shapeless mass? 

@ What are their individual, specific 
demands? 


@ How does one organise each group 
around these specific demands and 
simultaneously link them in a wider 
network? And by what means and 
mechanism? 

M@ What are the shared interests 
among the layers, sectors and groups 
of the urban destitute? In what shape 
and around what needs and demands 
can this disparate mass be mobilised 
in a broad circle in solidarity with one 
another? 

The other important issue is the 
more advanced and _ progressive 
labour force. Over the past decades, 
this force has never let go and at no 
time has remained passive against 
the worsening of punitive economic 
conditions. The struggles of workers, 
teachers, nurses, the retired and others 
in recent years bear witness to this. 
In current conditions, a wide-ranging 
and more determined presence by 
these sectors in the political arena of 
the country, and the augmenting of 
their influence over the other sectors, 
is areal possibility. Yet a large section 
of existing organisations in this sector 
have been unable to connect fully with 
their base and mobilise those passive 
and inactive sectors. A large part of 
the potential of this sector remains 
untapped, and we are only seeing the 
embryonic horizontal extension of its 
potential. 

Even now, this sector has no 
significant leadership or mobilising 
role, and its distinct presence is barely 
noticeable. This raises the question 
of how the gulf between the protests 
of this section and the street protests 
of the mass of the urban destitute 
can be bridged. What are the paths to 
creating solidarity and coordination 
between these two movements into 
some form of integration? Can this 
sector fill the gap of a centralised 
leadership in the spontaneous urban 
protest movements? 

The role of the middle classes and 
strata in future political developments 
and movements is _ undeniable. 
Although, under the influence of the 
acute economic crisis, this section is 
rapidly splitting, and a significant part 
has sunk into poverty and destitution 
in the last decade, this development 
does not necessarily mean the end 
to the irresolution, both political and 
intellectual, of this class. Neither does 
it necessarily mean that in the class 
struggle they can directly enhance the 
movement potential of the working 
class. 

Over the past decade, these 
middle layers have been radicalised 
politically, but what shape might their 
turn towards a full confrontation with 
the established order take? And what 
proactive role will they adopt? What 
tendencies have the potential to grow 
among them? Will they take part 
directly in a broad popular movement 
from below to create a better and more 
humane society? Or will they rely on 
intervention by foreign powers and 
promote this view among the masses 
of the deprived in order to achieve a 
developing ‘secular’ capitalism? Or 
will they even turn to the military and 
endorse some form of restructuring of 
the present system? 

These days the price of 

participation in protest is large, and 
the more affluent sectors of the 
middle class, who have more to 
lose, are less inclined to participate. 
However, in conditions where there 
is a possibility of participation with 
lower risks, this sector could have 
a very strong presence and with 
it a possible decisive effect on the 
political direction, demands and 
general slogans of that movement. 
3. Untapped resources of the working 
class: how can they be activated 
to bring workers centre-stage and 
unearth their enormous potential? 

The issue here is the mobilisation 
of the labour force both horizontally 
and vertically, such that the inactive 
sectors of the working class at every 
level are brought into the class 


struggle. The question becomes what 
specific demands can effectively 
mobilise and what approach can be 
effective in rousing these passive 
elements. 

4. Raising class-consciousness: how 
to overcome ideological straitjackets 
and political illusions? The failure to 
do so can open the way for protest 
movements being either absorbed 
into the existing political structure or 
channelled into pathways favourable 
to imperialist powers - or for different 
factions within the regime to use the 
discontent of the deprived masses to 
their advantage. 

Overcoming the danger of 
absorption into the existing political 
structure is as vital as overcoming of 
suppression of the movement. When 
hungry and fleeced people protest in 
utter desperation, their sworn enemies 
also line up to try and get something 
for themselves. They attempt to 
shrewdly enter through the cracks 
in people’s perceptions and fuel 
misconceptions. 

For a while, a group whose only 
speciality is exploitation can appear 
side by side with their erstwhile 
victims - only to ride the popular 
movement of the destitute to their 
own advantage, the moment they spot 
an opening. From their viewpoint 
the people who have revolted are 
flocks waiting for a shepherd. There 
is no shortage here. Neither their past 
actions, nor their social grouping, 
political past, ideology or past ethical 
behaviour matters: all that is necessary 
is skill in deception. Some appeal to 
imperialist powers, while others are 
internal factions within the country - 
several of the offspring of the Pahlavi 
kings are skilled in this. All they need 
is a few chests of money, one or two 
24-hour television networks and a 
handful of political middlemen and 
lackeys. 


Solidarity 


Finally, I will now speculate on ways 
of achieving the first precondition: 
that is, assuring its sustainability and 
its ability to combat the suppression 
of the movement. 

It is clear that, for a government 
that has reached a dead end and is 
no longer able to rely on ‘reform’ 
to continue its control of society, 
a recourse to naked repression 
becomes its main tool. As the crisis 
deepens and conditions worsen, the 
propaganda that accompanies it is 
fanning fear for the future: the fear of 
falling into the fate of Libya, Yemen, 
Iraq or Syria; or a break-up of the 
country and other horizons that are 
in reality ways of diverting attention 
from the structural logjam. 

In order to confront the threat to 
crush the popular movement, the 
most important way is increasing 
the cost of doing so, so that the 
forces of the state hesitate to resort 
to repression: altering the pros and 
cons in such a way that the cost of 
reining in the protests becomes 
heavier and heavier. Parallel to 
this it is important to neutralise the 
effects of psychological pressures, 
and indeed to turn back the direction 
of these pressures towards the force 
of repression. Here there exist 
countless mechanisms - particularly 
the creative use of the means of 
communication - to confuse, weaken 
and cause cracks in the main body of 
the machinery of repression. 

The very fact of resistance has 
a huge potential for stirring and 
mobilising protests. In reality, many 
of the skirmishes and movements 
that today are scattered actions 
belong to this category and can act as 
models for a much broader and more 
persistent movement. There have 
been many such examples globally. 

Creating variety in the method, 
terrain and shape of protest is equally 
essential. Here uniting movements in 
the street and beyond, with those in 
the workplace closely coordinated 


with struggles at the neighbourhood 
level, are essential. Similarly, if the 
relatively costly group struggles 
can be combined with less costly 
individual acts, then there are few 
individuals or groups among the 
mass of workers and toilers who 
could not participate according to 
their own ability, and find a role for 
themselves in this struggle. 

Protest movements that employ 
only limited forms - limited by 
geography or method - can easily 
be harnessed. If a protesting people 
cannot doggedly and creatively find 
ways to surround and bring to their 
knees those whom they are resisting, 
sooner or later they will be brought 
to their own knees. If they do not 
burn down the edifice that oppresses 
them, they will self-immolate. An 
uprising that does not advance when 
challenged will inevitably have to 
retreat. If it does not surround, it will 
be surrounded. If it does not create 
cracks, it will crack itself. If it does 
not defeat, it will be defeated. 

If mass movements are unable 
to shrewdly manoeuvre tactically or 
show flexibility in their methods, 
then those possessing the instruments 
of control will overcome them. Only 
through the engineering of a large 
network of very small and dedicated 
centres can the repressive arm of the 
state be neutralised. 

Of course, the definitive end 
point must come with a qualitative 
overturn of the balance of power. 
Such an outcome is only achievable 
through the mobilisation of all the 
untapped potentials and channelling 
all the creative resources: the 
audacity, the sense of solidarity, 
the demand for rights, equality 
and for liberation. Yet, although 
a continuous struggle along these 
lines is a necessary condition for 
success, they are not, however, a 
sufficient condition. The sources of 
popular movement are to be found 
in the various cracks in society, 
which are full of trade, job, ethnic, 
sexual, religious, and linguistic 
divisions. This is the geography that 
can have a conflicting dual effect on 
the popular movement. 

The necessary condition for 
success is the ability to move beyond 
these divisions and cracks. Were 
this to be achieved, the door would 
be opened to a resource that is both 
powerful and invincible. For the same 
reason, the failure to do so would be 
very costly and damaging. These 
potential conflicts and cracks, if not 
brought onside, will not necessarily 
become neutralised. Indeed, they 
can easily be mobilised against 
the movement and one part of the 
objective base of that same protest 
movement can find itself opposing 
another. This is a something that the 
machinery of control is well versed 
in exploiting. We have all witnessed 
many such reactionary, conservative 
movements, whether religious, 
nationalistic, ethnic, sexual, racial or 
populist. 

Those who protest and the 
powers that confront them are on 
opposite sides of a social divide. 
Victory for one camp demands that 
these fissures are crossed, and rifts 
overcome, and for the other camp 
survival depends on deepening and 
activating such fissures. In short, 
this geography is a land where there 
are no bystanders. 

To integrate the diversities within 
society is only possible once you 
recognise the problems. Reliance 
on and employing all your resources 
and potential is only possible when 
the solidarity and bond between 
existing diversities are overcome 
by objective reality. In practice this 
means overlapping and integrating 
general and specific demands. It 
depends on solidarity being made 
conditional on recognising the 
diversity of the numerous identities 
existing within society @ 
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Facing both ways 





Last weekend’s conference ended up adopting two totally contradictory positions. James Harvey of Labour 
Party Marxists reports 


confused politics and contradictory 

strategy of the Labour left, 
the January 30 online discussion 
conference organised by the Labour 
Left Alliance was a good place to 
start. Everyone who spoke at the 
event - entitled ‘Labour in crisis: what 
next?’ - argued that we urgently need 
a strategy to organise an effective 
fightback against Starmer and the 
Labour right. The picture they 
painted was of a real attack on party 
democracy and freedom of debate 
by the leadership, and the resulting 
widespread _— disorientation and 
demoralisation on the left. 

The majority of comrades who 
attended and spoke clearly regard 
themselves as the real, militant left 
in the Labour Party - in contrast to 
the tame official left, represented 
by groups such as the Socialist 
Campaign Group of MPs _ and 
Momentum. Indeed, everyone was 
at great pains to stress this distinction 
and place themselves firmly in the 
camp of extreme opposition to the 
Starmer regime. However, if all were 
agreed that Labour is facing a huge 
threat from the right, there was no real 
agreement about either the character 
of this crisis or the strategy that the 
left needs to adopt.’ 

Roger Silverman of the Workers’ 
International Network (WIN) and the 
LLA organising group set the tone in 
his political opening by suggesting 
that the one-sided civil war unleashed 
by the Labour right had finally reached 
boiling point. The split, initiated by 
Keir Starmer and Angela Rayner, was 
already underway, he argued, but the 
official left lacked both the policy 
and the perspectives to fight back. 
In the context of this major crisis, 
comrade Silverman believed that 
the conference could prove to be “a 
landmark” in the struggle for a “mass 
workers’ party - a socialist Labour 
Party rooted in the trade unions”. 

Unfortunately, it failed to live up 
to this billing. It was far from the 
landmark event Roger promised. 
Instead of clarity and coherence, what 
the conference actually revealed was 
the political and strategic muddle that 
lies at the heart of the Labour left. The 
dominant moods of the conference 
appeared to be of compromise, 
consensus and contradiction. This 
was most clearly exposed in the 
final section of the conference, 
which discussed how to “transform 
Labour into a party of the class”. 
Here participants, when presented 
with three very different analyses and 
strategies, finally managed, by clear 
majorities, to support two of them! 

The first successful resolution 
called for “building a_ socialist 
alternative inside and outside the 
Labour Party” (my _ emphasis). 
Its argument, framed in rather 
apocalyptic terms, suggested that 
“the acute nature of the economic and 
social crisis of capitalism ... meant 
the ruling class has had to resort to 
increasingly autocratic methods”, 
which included closing down free 
speech and democracy in political 
parties. Inmoving the motion Matthew 
Jones recognised that historically the 
left has been subordinate to the right 
within Labour, but he argued that we 
are now in a “qualitatively different 
situation”, in which the Starmer/ 
Evans leadership wants to drive the 
left out of the party altogether. Given 
this situation, and with thousands of 


I: you want to understand the 


Going in two opposite directions but blissfully unaware of it 


left activists now leaving the party, 
there was already a de facto split 
and so, comrade Jones suggested, it 
was necessary to “promote the self- 
organisation of the left inside and 
outside” Labour. 

Although the resolution seemed to 
hedge its bets, the clear implication 
was that Labour was finished as any 
type of vehicle for the left. This was 
an unparalleled crisis and in these 
‘end times’ for social democracy 
there was no longer any perspective 
of transforming Labour in any 
form. During the debate, however, 
comrades who supported building 
such a socialist alternative “inside 
and outside” the party failed to clearly 
define what such an _ alternative 
would entail. The suggestion seemed 
to be that it would encompass the 
‘entire left’, with the programmatic 
basis of any such a new formation 
deliberately left vague. This left 
the strong suspicion that the “self- 
organisation of the left” would simply 
be yet another recycled “broad front’ 
of lowest-common-denominator 
leftism, similar in form to the Socialist 
Alliance or Left Unity. Whether they 
understood it or not, comrades who 
supported this motion are transitioning 
out of the Labour Party, although the 
discussion showed that for many of 
them the final destination still remains 
elusively and deliberately just beyond 
the horizon. 


In or out? 


Just as these comrades seem to be 
on their way out, the movers of the 
successful Rotherham Labour Left 
motion were digging in even more 
deeply. Influenced by Socialist 
Appeal, this motion opposed the 
setting up of any new formations 
outside Labour, calling instead for 
LLA comrades to “keep organising in 
the Labour Party” and “avoid support 
for ‘competitors’ to avoid being 
ineligible for membership”. Although 
critical of Corbyn’s appeasement of 
the right and the failure of the official 
left to stand up to the witch-hunt, 


their Labour loyalism - and belief 
that the existing type of ‘traditional’ 
organisation of the working class 
provides ready-made instruments 
for the socialist transformation of 
society - coloured their analysis of 
the way forward for LLA supporters. 
The motion’s focus on rule changes 
for leadership elections, the demand 
for a recalled party conference and a 
new clause four were clearly designed 
to keep the troops safely busy within 
Labour rather than straying away for 
presumably more fruitful pastures 
new outside. 

Both the historical experience of 
the Labour left and its contemporary 
self-imprisonment as a tame official 
left show the ultimate bankruptcy of 
such positions. As explained by the 
movers of the Rotherham motion, this 
strategy of Labour loyalism fails to 
deal with the contradictory nature of 
Labour as a bourgeois workers’ party - 
a failure further compounded by their 
sowing illusions that the parliamentary 
strategy and the election of a ‘socialist 
Labour government’ is the only way 
to socialism in Britain. But perhaps 
even this is now too much for these 
comrades to hope for, given that the 
height of the ambition of these latter 
day Millerandistes seems now to be 
limited to getting a ‘Marxist’ MP into 
the shadow cabinet - “a coup” in the 
words of Rotherham Labour Left’s 
Daniel Platts! 

The Labour Party Marxists 
motion dealt with both the defeatism 
and loyalism of the two successful 
motions in its central argument that 
the transformation of Labour requires 
a Marxist party. Stressing that Labour 
remains a bourgeois workers’ party, 
the motion argued that Corbynism 
“acted to divert mass discontent away 
from what is objectively needed - the 
urgent superseding of capitalism’. Its 
strategy was to “draw the sharpest line 
of demarcation between the socialist 
left and the official Labour left”, 
especially on socialist participation in 
capitalist governments or capitalist 
shadow cabinets. 


However, this explicit rejection of 
the coalitionist road to socialism does 
not mean that LPM is turning its back 
on Labour. It called for a struggle 
for the complete transformation of 
the Labour Party, forging it into a 
permanent united front of the working 
class - a process that can only be 
realised if socialists are organised in 
a mass Marxist party. Such a party, 
the motion argued, would seek to 
transform Labour, but the creation of 
such a mass Marxist party remains its 
central objective, and its strategy for 
achieving socialism does not rely on 
Labour. 

Despite the very clear political 
differences between all three motions 
the resulting discussion was very 
confused, reflecting the different 
experiences of the participants. Some 
comrades, who had only become 
involved in Labour during the Corbyn 
period, were frightened by the very 
idea of ‘Marxism’ and worried that 
such radicalism would alienate our 
potential supporters. Even those 
comrades who claimed the title of 
‘Marxist’ were rather defeatist and 
determinist in their assessment of both 
the current economic crisis and the 
future trajectory of Labour, playing 
down the possibilities of conscious 
socialist politics and a developing 
class struggle. In contrast to the 
clear politics and strategy advanced 
by LPM, many speakers in the 
discussion, whether they advocated 
remaining in Labour or building a 
socialist alternative outside, argued 
for the softest forms of broad front 
and compromise as the way forward. 

LPM had called for this 
conference as a way of clarifying 
the political and strategic differences 
within the LLA, especially given 
the capitulation of the official 
Labour left and the growing 
demoralisation and _ disorientation 
of the left in Constituency Labour 
Parties. Unfortunately, however, the 
conference failed to really bring out 
these differences. As the votes for 
two rather contradictory motions 





showed, this discussion conference 
ended up facing two ways - one 
foot in and one foot out. There was 
no real analysis or taking stock of 
the failure of the Corbyn project: 
whilst the official left was rightly 
condemned for its complicity in the 
witch-hunt, its organic and symbiotic 
relationship with the Labour right 
was glossed over. But, above all, the 
conference failed to adopt a clear 
direction or present a strategy for the 


way forward for the LLA. 
This could be charitably ascribed 
to the technical limitations of 


online Zoom discussions, but the 
format devised by the conference 
arrangements committee certainly 
did not help. LPM had argued for a 
conference with the space and time 
to fully explore the different political 
and strategic positions within the 
LLA. In particular, this would require 
more developed position papers rather 
than 400-hundred-word motions, 
and longer contributions than five- 
minute introductions and three-minute 
interventions from the floor. That this 
more expansive and serious type of 
conference format failed to be adopted 
was not a purely fechnical issue, but 
is rather a very significant political 
question of how we understand the best 
way to debate and clarify important 
political differences. 

Moreover, in framing this debate 
about the crisis of the Labour left 
in the way that it did, the LLA 
illustrated all the political and 
strategic weaknesses that the left 
has acquired over the past 30 years 
or so. LPM will continue to argue 
its case within the LLA and other 
organisations of the Labour left, but, 
as this conference has shown, we are 
under no illusions about the scale 
of the task if we are to successfully 
rebuild and rearm our movement by 
developing a serious and coherent 
Marxist current within Labour @ 


Notes 


1. For details of the resolutions passed and voting 
figures see the relevant pages at labourleft.org. 
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Collapse of Corbyn project 


Benjamin Pogrund and Patrick McGuire Left out: the inside story of Labour under Corbyn Vintage 
Digital, 2020, pp304, £8.19 


Owen Jones This land: the struggle for the left Penguin, 2021, pp360, £8.79 





here has been a_ marked 
Tiiseanee by the Labour left 

to ask simple questions in the 
wake of the party’s defeat in the 
December 2019 general election 
about where the Corbyn project went 
wrong. They seem to fear asking the 
questions even more than they fear 
the answers. 

Take the Labour Representation 
Committee, whose president is 
John McDonnell. On January 12 it 
held a meeting entitled ‘Learning 
the lessons and rebuilding the 
Labour left’ - admirable objectives. 
I attended and asked in the chat why 
the Socialist Campaign Group had 
not opposed the fake ‘anti-Semitism’ 
campaign. I also asked why Laura 
Pidcock, one of the speakers, instead 
of defending Chris Williamson, had 
asked him not to attend meetings of 
the SCG. 

You will not be surprised to 
hear that, despite the fact I had 
put my hand up first, the chair, 


Bisi Williams, decided to call me 
last and then announced that, as 
the meeting had run out of time, I 
would not be called after all! If the 
LRC is scared of holding elected 
Labour representatives to account, 
then clearly it will not learn many 
lessons. ! 

Two books have _ recently 
appeared which offer different 
explanations as to why Labour was 
defeated in the general election. One 
is by journalists from The Times 
and The Sunday Times, Benjamin 
Pogrund and Patrick MacGuire, and 
the other is from The Guardian’s 
licensed radical, Owen Jones. 

The analysis in both books is 
not substantively different. Both 
concentrate on the internal politics 
and dysfunctional state of ‘LOTO’ 
(the leader of the opposition’s office), 
though Jones lays greater stress on 
the hostility that Corbyn faced, not 
least from the feral members of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 


Neither Jeremy Corbyn nor 
his top advisor, Seumas 
Milne, showed the slightest 
understanding of what was 


going on or what to do 


Jones also sets out to correct the 
narrative that the Corbyn project was 
solely defeated by sabotage within 
the Labour Party, coupled with a 
vicious onslaught from a_ hostile 
media. To him the damage was 
done by internal conflict within the 
project. What he does not mention 
is that the campaign against Corbyn 
was led by his own newspaper, The 
Guardian, and that he had a hand 
in it. Jones also believes that an 
additional cause was the failure to 
deal with anti-Semitism and reach 
out to Jews who (except for anti- 
Zionist Jews) had _ experienced 
a “collective trauma from two 
millennia of persecution” (p6). 

I intend to write a separate article 
on Jones and ‘anti-Semitism’, since 
he played a key part in spreading 
the idea that Labour had a major 
problem with it. Jones made a 
significant contribution to the defeat 
when he says he had “a period of 
disillusionment before the general 


election” (p8). In March 2017 he 
wrote an article entitled ‘Jeremy 
Corbyn says he’s staying. That’s not 
good enough’. 


Strategy 


Both books detail the treachery of 
Labour’s deputy leader, Tom Watson, 
who, when elected, promised to back 
Corbyn 100%, saying that “only 
through unity comes the strength we 
need to fight the Tories”.* It was one 
more lie from a man who had every 
quality of a dog - except loyalty. 
Watson was in league with 
Labour’s staff, “many of whom 
craved electoral disaster” (p135). We 
are told that when Sam Matthews, 
head of Labour’s governance and 
legal unit, was forced out, he took 
hundreds of files and emails with 
him. On February 27 2019 he 
met Danny Adilypour, Watson’s 
closest advisor, to hand them over. 
The Zionist lobby and Hodge 
arranged for them to obtain legal 
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representation. It would seem to 
be a clear breach of data protection 
legislation. These files were the 
basis of the BBC Panorama hatchet 
job by John Ware, which presented 
Matthews as a “whistleblower”. 

It is some measure of Corbyn’s 
inability to face down his enemies 
that he recommend peerages for 
both Watson and Iain McNicol - 
Labour’s general secretary, who 
tried to prevent him standing when 
Owen Smith challenged him for 
the leadership. Watson was only 
prevented from becoming Baron 
Watson by the House of Lords’ 
Appointment’s Commission because 
he went along with Carl Beech’s 
false allegations of child abuse.* 

Jones lays emphasis on the leaked 
Labour report on ‘anti-Semitism’ 
and the war of attrition waged by 
Labour’s permanent staff, whereas 
Pogrund and MacGuire play the 
issue down - as might be expected 
from the Murdoch school of 
journalism. However, Jones draws 
all the wrong conclusions about the 
existence of anti-Semitism within 
Labour. 

Shortly before Labour’s 2019 
conference Jon Lansman proposed to 
the national executive that the deputy 
leader post should be abolished as a 
way to get rid of Watson. Although 
it would have been better for the left 
to have challenged Watson, it was a 
reasonable proposal. According to 
Pogrund and Maguire, Corbyn was 
the originator, shouting, “I want him 
out of the shadow cabinet and I want 
to abolish the deputy role” (Left out 
pp235-37). Yet, when it came to it, 
Corbyn backed out. It was another 
example of Corbyn’s spinelessness. 
Naturally McDonnell, the appeaser, 
was opposed to this (This land 
pp266-68). 

One of the most remarkable 
things about the Corbyn leadership 
was its complete lack of any political 
strategy. Corbyn was buffeted by the 
political winds and failed to take 
the initiative. Within a year he had 
been subject to a no-confidence vote 
by Labour MPs, which he lost by 
172 votes to 40. It is to his credit 
that Corbyn refused to be bullied 
by the PLP into standing down 


despite, in Diane Abbott’s words, 
the attempts to “break him as a man” 
Left out p84). A major reason for 
his clinging on and forcing Owen 
Smith to challenge him was the fact 
that Momentum called a massive 
10,000-strong demonstration on 
Parliament Green. 

Having won against Smith by 
an even larger majority than when 
he stood the first time, despite the 
suspension of thousands of members 
by McNicol, Corbyn was at the 
height of his power. At this point 
he should have called on McNicol 
to resign. Indeed he should have 
accepted McNicol’s offer to resign 
when he was first elected. Even 
after the near election victory of 
June 2017 - when, in anticipation 
of a coup, as both books confirm, 
MeNicol had the passes of Corbyn’s 
staff to Labour’s head office 
cancelled - Corbyn failed to call for 
his dismissal. 

The only political strategy that 
Corbyn had was that of appeasing 
the right, yet it should have been 
obvious that a hard core of at least 50 
MPs would never accept Corbyn and 
in the event that he won the general 
election they would not have voted 
for him as prime minister. There 
had to be a strategy of deselecting 
these MPs, yet not only did Corbyn 
fail to embrace such a strategy: he 
persuaded Len McCluskey to break 
Unite’s mandate in 2018 and oppose 
the open selection of parliamentary 
candidates - a key failure. 

Corbyn had a strategic director 
in the form of Seamas Milne, the 
former Guardian comment editor, 
who came from the womb of the 
British establishment. Both books 
report Milne as someone whose 
only contribution was to lead 
Corbyn into Labour’s disastrous 
Brexit strategy, if one can call it that. 
On the question of the fake ‘anti- 
Semitism’ campaign, Milne had 
little to contribute or suggest. His 
failure to devise a strategy and stick 
to it, instead of firefighting as the 
latest Zionist attack was mounted, is 
as incomprehensible now as it was 
at the time. 

When Corbyn was elected 
leader, he found the cupboard was 


Fighting fund 
Extra pages 


s I told you last week, we 
ade our £2,000 fighting fund 
target for January with three days 
to spare. But, in those last three 
days another five comrades did 
their bit, adding £130 to the total. 
That means we ended the month 
with £2,183. Well done, everyone! 
And thanks in _ particular 
to those five - JM (£60), LC 
(£50) and AR (£5), who clicked 
on that PayPal button on our 
website; and VP (£10) and that 
same AR (another £5), who both 
contributed by standing order. 
But let me quote comrade JM, 
whose £60 PayPal payment was 
sent as an annual subscription. 
When he was contacted by our 
editor, who reminded him we’re 
still not printing, he replied 
that he knew that: “However, 
I’ve been accessing the online 
versions for a couple of months 
and thought I should really put 
something towards it.” He did 
want to receive the printed Weekly 
Worker each week, but “until you 
begin paper copies again, any 
monies can be a donation”. 
Brilliant, comrade. But in 
fact so many other subscribers 
are taking the same attitude: no, 
they aren’t being sent the paper, 
but they still want to continue 





their subscription - only a very 
small number have stopped their 
payments or asked for a refund. 
Mind you, there has been one 
plus resulting from not printing: 
it has meant that we don’t have 
to stick to the usual 12 pages 
agreed with our printers. No 
doubt everyone has noticed that 
we now have extra pages almost 
every week, this issue being no 
exception. When we’re printing, 
we sometimes do a supplement, 
but usually the 12-page limit acts 
as a kind of discipline, and that 
will probably be the situation 
once again when we resume. 
Anyway, back to the February 
fighting fund. Not a huge amount 
to start the month, I’m afraid. 
AC made a very handy £50 
bank transfer, while another 
10 comrades paid their usual 
monthly standing order, totalling 
£96. Which means we start the 
month with £146 in the kitty. Now 
let’s make sure we break through 
that £2K barrier once again! @ 
Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


bare: LOTO had been stripped of 
its furniture and computers, and 
even the keys to the door did not 
work! Not surprisingly it took some 
time to get everything in order. 
However, far from getting their act 
together, LOTO degenerated into 
squabbles, personality conflicts, 
empire building and ego trips. 
Karie Murphy, who was brought in 
to sort things out as chief of staff, 
soon became part of the problem. 
According to Jones, “Often 
chaotic, under Murphy’s aegis the 
atmosphere of the leader’s office 
had become poisonous” (p271). 

Murphy forced Corbyn to sack 
the chief whip, Rosie Winton, but 
who was her replacement? Nick 
Brown, Gordon Brown’s boot boy, 
the man who is now demanding an 
unconditional apology in return for 
the restoration of the whip to Corbyn. 
If someone like Ian Lavery had been 
appointed, he could have removed 
the whip from a dozen Blairites and 
saved their constituency parties the 
need to deselect them. It took Boris 
Johnson, who dispatched 21 rebels 
in one go, to demonstrate what 
effective political management is 
about. 

Murphy provoked two. staff 
rebellions over her bullying and 
intimidation, including hounding 
out Corbyn’s Asian PA, Iram 
Chamberlain, because she was held 
guilty over MIS’s refusal to give her 
a parliamentary pass. Chamberlain 
attended a meeting at MIS HQ with 
Corbyn where she had the audacity 
to raise the issue of the state’s lack of 
interest in the far right (as opposed to 
hounding Muslims). A close friend 
of hers had been murdered by neo- 
Nazis. Murphy was incandescent 
and with Milne’s agreement 
Chamberlain was forced out (see 
Left out p157). Corbyn behaved in a 
spineless fashion yet again. Murphy, 
just like any traditional employer, 
regularly attacked female staff for 
not dressing ‘appropriately’. 

In August 2019, as the days of 
the Corbyn project were drawing 
to a close, several staff submitted 
a grievance against Murphy. The 
outcome was that Murphy was 
effectively sacked and forced to 
work at Labour Party HQ with a new 
glorified title. But, as was so often 
the case, Corbyn could not bring 
himself to do the deed. 

It was not just an accident of 
fate that allowed Corbyn to get 
the necessary nominations for the 
leadership contest, but also the result 
of mass pressure - I know because 
my 13-year-old son was one of the 
thousands furiously lobbying MPs! 
Corbyn became leader as a result 
of a spontaneous insurgency and 
rebellion against the Labour right. 
But unfortunately he failed to live up 
to the task of facing down the right 
- not that you would know it from 
these two books. 

For example, he was accused of 
supporting “terrorism” by calling 
Hamas and Hezbollah speakers his 
“friends” in an interview before 
being elected. Instead of getting 
angry and defensive (and later 
apologising), he should have stuck 
to what he had previously said: 
Hamas and Hezbollah are not 
terrorists. They are the victims of 
terrorism, the offspring of massive 
Israeli violence. If terrorism means 
anything, then it is Israeli state 
violence which falls into that 
category. The problem is that Corbyn 
bought into an acceptance of the 
British state and with that comes its 
own definition of terrorism - which, 
of course, excludes the actions of 
any imperialist state. 


‘Anti-Semitism’ 

Even the title of the chapter in Left 
out about anti-Semitism, ‘For the 
many, not the Jew’ (which adorned 
Zionist placards at the March 2018 


demonstration outside the House of 
Commons) is anti-Semitic, because 
it assumes that all Jews are part of 
‘the few’ (ie, Zionists). But then 
Zionism and anti-Semitism have 
always been Siamese twins. 

Pogrund and McGuire report 
how the right believed that Corbyn’s 
support for anti-imperialism blinded 
him to anti-Semitism (p99). The 
idea that anti-imperialists are also 
racists is only something the press 
and Labour’s right could seriously 
believe. For example, Siobhain 
McDonagh, one of the most stupid 
of rightwing Labour MPs, believed 
that, because many capitalists were 
Jews, anti-capitalism and socialism 
were anti-Semitic! 

The ‘anti-Semitism’ campaign 
was based on_ disinformation. 
Pogrund states that for decades the 
Labour Party had been “the natural 
political home of Britain’s Jews” 
(p320). Utter nonsense. Since the 
1960s, with a blip during the Blair 
years, most British Jews had voted 
for the Tories. But this kind of 
nonsense permeates their book. 

Corbyn’s major failure was his 
inability to understand the nature 
of the ‘anti-Semitism’ attacks. He 
took them personally. For someone 
who had devoted his life to fighting 
racism it was the nastiest blow that 
the Zionists could make. If Corbyn 
had been a racist then it would not 
have bothered him. 

One cannot imagine Tom Watson 
taking offence or losing sleep over 
accusations of racism. Watson, 
who was instrumental in the ‘anti- 
Semitism’ affair, played the race 
card himself in the 2004 Hodge 
Hill by-election, producing a leaflet 
which declared: “Labour is on your 
side ... the Lib Dems are on the side 
of failed asylum-seekers.”* 

Watson declared that he had “lost 
sleep” over “poor Phil”, when the 
racist Labour MP, Phil Woolas, was 
ejected from the House of Commons 
by the high court for having lied 
about his opponent during the 2010 
general election. Woolas had run 
a campaign which was explicitly 
about “making the white folk 
angry”: ie, stirring up racial discord. 

It is inexplicable why Corbyn, 
who had been involved for 30-plus 
years in Palestine solidarity work, 
did not get it that ‘anti-Semitism’ is 
the first resort of the Zionists. When 
Zionists say ‘anti-Semite’ they mean 
‘anti-Zionist’. But Corbyn became 
an automaton. He went into a routine 
of stressing how much he opposed 
anti-Semitism. This was absurd, as 
the ‘anti-Semitism’ that the Zionist 
Board of Deputies was talking about 
was hatred of Israeli racism, not 
hatred of Jews. 

Corbyn took to parroting the 
line that those who denied that 
Labour had a problem with anti- 
Semitism (“denialists”) were “part 
of the problem” - a form of cognitive 
dissonance. Corbyn did not relate the 
false allegations of anti-Semitism 
against him to the fact that other 
people too were falsely accused of 
anti-Semitism. 

It should not have been difficult 
to understand why the charge 
of ‘anti-Semite’ is made against 
opponents of Zionism. Israel finds 
it difficult to justify the oppression 
of Palestinians, including the torture 
and sexual abuse of children, or the 
demolition of Palestinian homes. It 
is easier to attack the messenger than 
the message. This was the context of 
Corbyn’s failure. 

When the ‘anti-Semitism’ crisis 
took on a momentum of its own, 
Corbyn should have declared that, 
while, of course, he opposed anti- 
Semitism, at the same time he 
opposed those who weaponised 
anti-Semitism in order to defend 
Israel. Corbyn should have called 
out all those Labour MPs, from Ian 
Austin to Tom Watson, who were so 


concerned about ‘anti-Semitism’, 
yet had failed to oppose the 2014 
Immigration Act, which had 
introduced the ‘hostile environment’ 
policy and ushered in the Windrush 
scandal. Just six Labour MPs voted 
against the act. 

Corbyn came into the leadership 
determined to appease the right. 
No-one seems to have told him that 
the right could not be appeased. 
They could be fought, they could be 
deselected, but you could no more 
appease Austin or John Woodcock 
than you could pat a rabid dog on the 
head and get away unscathed. 

Austin openly declared: “I want to 
do everything I can to stop [Corbyn] 
getting into government” (Left out 
p1l62). Likewise, Mandelson said: 
“T work every day in some small 
way to bring an end to his tenure in 
office” (This land p174). 

Of course, there were a few anti- 
Semites in a party of 600,000, just 
as there were a few paedophiles. But 
no-one said that Labour was overrun 
with paedophiles. It was a wholly 
contrived controversy. 


IHRA ‘definition’ 
Anti-Semitism is “hostility to or 
prejudice against Jews”, according 
to the Oxford English Dictionary. Yet 
Corbyn, of his own volition, adopted 
the 38-word IHRA definition of 
anti-Semitism. In September 2018 
Labour’s NEC adopted the 11 
examples attached to the IHRA, 
seven of which refer to Israel. The 
THRA ‘definition’ reads: 


Anti-Semitism is a_ certain 
perception of Jews, which may 
be expressed as hatred toward 
Jews. Rhetorical and physical 
manifestations of anti-Semitism 
are directed toward Jewish or 
non-Jewish individuals and/or 
their property, toward Jewish 
community institutions and 
religious facilities.‘ 


Anti-Semitism is not a “perception”: 
it is a practice. What else “may” 
it be expressed as? This is not 
a definition, but a ramble. It is 
difficult to know what went through 
Corbyn’s mind when he adopted it, 
but either way he made a rod for his 
own back. The definition is a model 
of obfuscation. In the words of 
professor David Feldman, the IHRA 
is “bewilderingly imprecise”.’ 

The sole purpose of the IHRA 
‘definition’ was to conflate anti- 
Zionism and anti-Semitism. When 
Theresa May adopted it in December 
2016, Corbyn felt the need to follow 
suit. The Labour leader, who had 
long been friends with Jewish anti- 
Zionists like Mike Marqusee, must 
have been aware of the record of 
the Zionist BoD, which has never 
fought anti-Semitism. In the 30s it 
advocated that Jews staying at home 
during the Battle of Cable Street 
against Moseley’s fascists. In 1977, 
when the National Front gained over 
100,000 votes during the Greater 
London Council elections, the 
BoD chose to attack the Anti-Nazi 
League, not the NF. As Maurice 
Ludmer, editor of the anti-fascist 
Searchlight magazine wrote, 


In the face of mounting attacks 
against the Jewish community 
both ideologically and physically, 
we have the amazing sight of 
the Jewish Board of Deputies 
launching an attack on the Anti- 
Nazi League with all the fervour 
of Kamikaze pilots ... It was as 
though they were watching a time 
capsule rerun of the 1930s, in the 
form of a flickering old movie, 
with a grim determination to 
repeat every mistake of that era.* 


It should have been obvious that the 
Board, which has support for Israel 
embedded in its constitution, was 
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concerned with anti-Zionism, not 
anti-Semitism. When Corbyn met 
the BoD in April 2018 he left “with 
one request ringing louder in his 
ear than any other” (Left out p105). 
It wanted the IHRA ‘definition’ 
adopted in full (ie, including the 
pathetic “examples”). To Pogrund 
and MGuire this was “relatively 
uncontroversial”. 

Yet the same Board said nothing 
about Boris Johnson’s 2004 novel 
Seventy-two virgins, which depicts 
Jews as controlling the media; or 
Jacob Rees-Mogg’s references to the 
“i!luminati” - an anti-Semitic trope.’ 
The Board of Deputies never raised 
the issue of Tory MEPs being part 
of the Conservative Reform Group 
along with anti-Semitic MEPs from 
Poland, Latvia and Sweden. 

When Labour’s NEC endorsed 
an anti-Semitism code largely 
based on the IHRA, the Board 
threw a fit. It wanted the whole 
IHRA ‘definition’ adopted. And, 
of course, Keir Starmer weighed 
in to support them (Left out p111). 
Yet, when the chair of the Jewish 
Labour Movement, Ivor Caplin, met 
with Jennie Formby, he agreed to 
Labour’s proposed ‘anti-Semitism 
code’ based on an amended form 
of the IHRA without any objection 
(Left out pp110-11). When the JLM 
executive heard, its members threw 
a fit (Caplin was voted off at the 
following AGM). Why? The answer 
was supplied by Len McCluskey 
in an article for Huff Post headed 
‘Jewish community leaders refuse to 
take yes for an answer’.'° 

In other words, the Zionist 
demands were not intended to be met 
- if they were then new ones would be 
made. This makes sense if your real 
objective is removing Corbyn, who 
initially tried to woo the Zionists. 
At a hustings with Owen Smith 
he was asked what he most liked 
about Israel. Instead of responding 
ironically that he liked its censorship 
of the press and the locking up and 
torture of Palestinian children, he 
said he admired the separation of 
powers between Israel’s supreme 
court and the government. In reality 
the ‘neutrality’ of the supreme court 
is a myth. It has totally disregarded 
international law and_ sanctioned 
the theft of Palestinian land in the 
West Bank and Gaza. It has never 
questioned the ‘security’ arguments 
that are the favourite excuse for 
Israeli racism. 

Intellectually Corbyn is lazy. He 
has never bothered to understand the 
racist, Jewish-supremacist nature 
of Zionism. He was simply content 
to give bland support to Palestinian 
rights. 


Witch-hunt 


What was most galling was the way 
Corbyn was prepared to throw his 
friends under the bus. There were a 
whole series of people he betrayed, 
such as Christine Shawcroft - a 
leftwing member of the NEC, 
who was ambushed by Labour 
staff when she became chair of the 
disputes committee. Corbyn asked 
her personally to resign from the 
NEC. Chris Williamson, loyal to a 
fault, was suspended on the basis 
of a speech he gave to Sheffield 
Momentum, where he not only 
condemned anti-Semitism, but 
said that Labour had been “too 
apologetic” over allegations of anti- 
Semitism. An obvious truth. 
According to Owen Jones, 
Corbyn stated that he wished Chris 
Williamson would “shut his fucking 
mouth” (This land p253). When 
Chris was readmitted by the NEC, 
there was a petition signed by 150 
Labour scabs organised by Watson 
calling for him to be suspended 
again. Corbyn “angrily asked his 
aides why the decision had been 
made; with his support, Williamson 
was resuspended two days later”. If 


this is true, then Corbyn should hang 
his head in shame. 

By throwing his ___ friends 
overboard, Corbyn guaranteed his 
own demise. He introduced ‘fast 
track’ expulsions at the 2019 Labour 
Party conference to deal with 
“egregious” cases of anti-Semitism. 
It has been used since then for all 
cases, including that of Corbyn 
himself! 

When Labour’s report on the 
treachery of full-time staff was 
leaked, I read it very carefully. On 
p306 it reported: 


Jeremy Corbyn himself and 
members of his staff team 
requested to GLU that particular 
anti-Semitism cases be dealt 
with. In 2017 LOTO staff chased 
for action on high-profile anti- 
Semitism cases, Ken Livingstone, 
Tony Greenstein, Jackie Walker 
and Mare Wadsworth, stressing 
that these cases were of great 
concern to Jewish stakeholders 
and that resolving them was 
essential to “rebuilding — trust 
between the Labour Party and the 


Jewish community”.!! 


Well, we were all expelled (apart 
from Livingstone, who resigned 
instead to help Corbyn out). Was 
“trust” rebuilt? Of course not. The 
Zionists just made more demands 
and Formby and Corbyn rushed to 
fulfil them. And when they came for 
Corbyn there was no-one left. 

Jones says that LOTO “was 
unhappy with the NCC panel’s 
decision to suspend Ken Livingstone 
for another year rather than expel 
him”. Ken said nothing that could 
remotely be termed anti-Semitic. 
Likewise Marc Wadsworth, who 
introduced Nelson Mandela to 
the Steve Lawrence campaign. 
It was sad and shameful. Corbyn 
brought about his own suspension 
by bringing Starmer back into the 
shadow cabinet despite him having 
walked out in the chicken coup. 

John McDonnell once said of 
Corbyn that he was his “best friend” 
in the Commons (Left out p13). That 
friendship was sorely tried. From 
being a hard-line IRA supporter, 
who refused to adopt a budget 
under Ken Livingstone at the GLC, 
McDonnell went on to become the 
appeaser-in-chief. 

When Margaret Hodge accused 
Corbyn of being a “fucking anti- 
Semite”, Karie Murphy insisted on 
disciplinary actionand Jennie Formby 
issued a notice of investigation. If 
any other member of the Labour 
Party had spoken in these terms they 
would have been suspended, if not 
expelled. Yet McDonnell declared 
that Hodge had a “good heart” (This 
land p242). I was expelled for calling 
Louise Ellman MP a_ supporter 
of Israel’s abuse of Palestinian 
children, which is documented by 
Defence for Children International 
- Palestine and by Unicef.’ Yet this 
tax-avoiding millionaire had a long 
record as a racist. She had even been 
praised by the British National Party 
for her support for a ‘whites-only’ 
housing policy." 

In his determination to appease 
the right, McDonnell betrayed 
Corbyn. The Hodge outburst caused 
“the most profound breach between 
Corbyn and McDonnell the Project 
would ever experience” (Left out 
pl15) - Corbyn wanted to see 
disciplinary action taken against her. 
According to both books, it led to a 
complete breakdown between the 
two for six months. 

McDonnell also spoke out in 
support of reinstating Alistair 
Campbell after he admitted 
voting Lib Dem in the European 
elections, even though Campbell 
had been treated no differently from 
thousands of others for doing so. 
Yet Campbell and McDonnell had 


“forged an improbable alliance” 
(Left out pp195, 284). “The defining 
difference between the two [was 
that] McDonnell obsessed over the 
pursuit of power” (p84), so there 
was no rightwinger that McDonnell 
would not appease. Not once did he 
consider that the more he appeased 
the right, the stronger they became 
and the less likely he would ever sit 
in a ministerial limousine. 

When it came to international 
affairs, McDonnell went out of his 
way to ‘prove’ that he was as loyal 
to the British state as any jingoist. 
When Corbyn doubted Russian 
involvement in the Skripal poisoning 
in Salisbury, McDonnell made his 
disagreement clear, even going 
so far as to boycott the Russian 
radio station, RT. Presumably the 
BBC, with its support for British 
imperialism, posed fewer problems. 

McDonnell is said to have been 
“tearing his hair out” over ‘anti- 
Semitism’, saying that Jewish people 
were “really suffering out there”.’* 
Total drivel - it is black and Muslim 
people, not British Jews, who 
were suffering. Yet this man is still 
president of the LRC. 


Brexit and the end 


Brexit and its fallout dominate 
both books. The more that Corbyn 
and LOTO struggled to come to 
terms with it, the more intractable 
the problem became. Labour 
ended up with a policy which 
repelled supporters of both ‘leave’ 
and ‘remain’. It was a struggle of 
Sisyphus. Corbyn bowed to pressure 
from Starmer and Andrew Fisher, 
amongst others, to accede to the 
demand for a second referendum, but 
it was never clear what the party’s 
position would be in that referendum. 

McDonnell had bowed down 
to the right and Alistair Campbell, 
and had become a remainer without 
conditions. With McDonnell, Emily 
Thornberry and Andrew Fisher 
pushing one way and Milne, Lavery, 
McCluskey and Murphy pushing 
the other, Corbyn came to resemble 
nothing so much as a cork bobbing 
on the water. 


The problem of Brexit was 
approached purely from an 
electoralist calculus. A Marxist 


approach would have been to ask 
why so many in the northern working 
class supported Brexit. The clear and 
obvious answer was that it was a 
consequence of deindustrialisation 
and the succession of working 
class defeats over the past 30 years, 
symbolised by the defeat of the 
miners. 

Those who voted for Brexit were 
not racists, but they were motivated 
by the belief that migrant workers 
were responsible for taking their 
jobs and undermining their wages 
and conditions. The fact that there 
was no basis to these fears made no 
difference. “Taking back control” for 
Johnson meant British bosses taking 
back control from Europe in order 
that they could lower wages and 
conditions, as we can now see, with 
the proposal to abolish the working 
time directive. 

It pains me to say it, but Tony Blair 
was right when he said that Corbyn 
and Labour should have pressed 
for a referendum before an election 
(Left out p283). As it is, Johnson, 
against all expectations, obtained a 
deal and with it went on to win an 
election. Johnson had calculated, 
unlike Theresa May, that Europe - 
and in particular German capitalism 
- did not want to see no deal, with all 
the subsequent disruption. Johnson 
faced them down and instead it was 
Burgon and Carden from the left who 
“harried their leader for an election” 
(Left out p291). They were turkeys 
urging an early Christmas, which is 
exactly what they got. 

Thanks in no good measure to the 
‘anti-Semitism’ crisis, Corbyn was 


dubbed in the election campaign as 
being “weak, indecisive and a flip- 
flopper” (This land p209). 

When Andrew Fisher resigned 
during the 2019 conference he 
predicted that Labour would be 
defeated at the forthcoming election. 
Internal Labour polls had forecast 
that the party would do worse than 
at any time since 1918. By the time 
of the election the Corbyn project 
“was barely a coherent entity”. 
McDonnell had “sowed a corrosive 
distrust” (Left out p359). 

It was no surprise that Keir 
Starmer became leader. He even 
had the backing of ex-Momentum 
supporters like Laura Parker and 
Paul Mason. As Pogrund says, “Keir 
Starmer won power by embracing 
Corbynism rather than repudiating 
it” (Left out p360). It speaks 
volumes that Starmer’s record as 
director of public prosecutions and 
his voting against an inquiry into 
the Iraq war were not part of the 
campaign against him.'* No sooner 
had Starmer become leader than he 
gave Formby her marching orders 
and installed Tony Blair’s advisor, 
David Evans, as the new general 
secretary. It was a marked contrast 
to Corbyn who had embraced those 
out to destroy him. 

Part of the problem with the 
Corbyn project was that he was 
elected when the class struggle was 
at its lowest. That meant being honest 
with workers and telling them that 
Labour would fight neoliberalism 
in the EU, but at the same time the 
proposal to hand back control to 
British bosses (who, like Dyson, 
were busy exporting their factories 
abroad anyway), made no sense. 
Unfortunately there does not ever 
seem to have been such a discussion 
and Corbyn’s strategic adviser, 
Seamus Milne, was incapable of 
framing the issue in class terms. 

Owen Jones believes _ that 
McDonnell would have been a 
better leader. I disagree. McDonnell 
has already shown that he would 
bow down to the demands of British 
capitalism. In reality the Labour left 
is incapable of critiquing the British 
state - that is why it does not attack 
Starmer the way that the Labour 
right attacked Corbyn. 

The problem today is that the left 
in the Labour Party is incapable of 
analysing where it went wrong and 
without that it has no chance of 
regaining the leadership. That is the 
truth that Momentum and the LRC 
are trying to avoid @ 

Tony Greenstein 


Notes 


1. My subsequent letter to the chair, Matt 

Wrack, can be viewed at drive.google.com/ 
file/d/1 YxhEgpUJzibcL-eJONfjZvqtObohVKwg/ 
view. 

2. theguardian.com/commentisfree/2017/mar/01/ 
corbyn-staying-not-good-enough. 

3. bbc.co.uk/news/uk-politics-34232388. 

4. See theguardian.com/politics/2019/oct/04/tom- 
watson-criticised-over-role-in-bungled-vip-abuse- 
investigation. 

5. theguardian.com/politics/2009/jun/02/tom- 
watson-step-down-controversies. 

6. holocaustremembrance.com/resources/ 
working-definitions-charters/working-definition- 
antisemitism. 

7. theguardian.com/commentisfree/2016/dec/28/ 
britain-definition-antisemitism-british-jews- 
jewish-people. 

8. Searchlight No41, November 1978. 

9. See ucl.ac.uk/european-institute/news/2019/sep/ 
jacob-rees-moggs-alarming-cry-illuminati. 

10. huffingtonpost.co.uk/entry/anti-semitism- 
labour_uk_5b7573dee4b0df9b093ccbc6. See Left 
out p123. 

11. drive.google.com/file/ 
d/1_3tSILogHNOnsZsuCh_QOYZ66Yiy8wrP/ 
view. 

12. Defence for Children International: dci- 
palestine.org/israels_isolation_of_palestinian_ 
child_prisoners_amounts_to_torture; Unicef: 
unicef.org/oPt/UNICEF_oPt_Children_in_ 
Israeli_Military Detention Observations and_ 
Recommendations - 6 March _2013.pdf. 

13. theguardian.com/politics/2007/may/27/ 
thefarright.communities. 

14. bbe.co.uk/news/uk-politics-45035341. 

15. See the blog I wrote in February 2019: ‘Keir 
Starmer is the candidate that the deep state and 
the British establishment want you to vote for’: 
azvsas. blogspot.com/2020/02/keir-starmer-is- 
candidate-that-deep.html. 


What we 
fight for 


@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


@ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


#@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 
® Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


® Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 


That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


™@ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


# Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: 


creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 
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Class, Class, disease at and fatality 


Years 
down 


of running 
NHS have 


had a terrible 
human cost 


Britain has one of the very best vaccination programmes, writes Eddie Ford, but also one of the very worst 


death rates 


ast week the news was totally 
| Ree by an ugly outbreak of 

“vaccine nationalism’, which for 
once appears to have seen the British 
government come out on top, when it 
comes to the war on Covid-19. This 
started after Oxford-AstraZeneca, an 
Anglo-Swedish company, informed 
the European Union that it would be 
able to deliver only 25% of the 100 
million doses expected in the first 
quarter of this year. In response, the 
EU commission got spooked by the 
idea that this shortfall may have been 
caused by doses being diverted from 
plants in Belgium and the Netherlands 
to the UK. 

The European Commission raised 
the prospect of legal action against 
AstraZeneca and in an extraordinary 
move which caught everyone on the 
hop - especially the Irish government 
- threatened to raise a vaccine border 
on the island of Ireland by invoking 
article 16 of the Northern Ireland 
protocol, which allows the UK or 
EU to act unilaterally if measures 
imposed are deemed to be causing 
“serious economic, societal or 
environmental difficulties”. This 
would have seen the EU introduce an 
export authorisation scheme to force 
vaccine suppliers to seek approval 
for moving doses outside of the 
bloc, which effectively amounted to 
a ban on vaccines going to the UK 
via the backdoor of Northern Ireland 
- leading to headlines in the tabloid 
press about the EU plotting to kill 
British pensioners. ' 

Unsurprisingly, the EU’s sudden 
move provoked an outcry from Boris 
Johnson and the Irish taoiseach, 
Micheal Martin - who had been 
completely left out of the loop by his 
EU colleagues. Facing a raging torrent 
of criticism, a stunned and shamefaced 
commission had no choice but to 
undergo a humiliating U-turn - saying 
it had made a “mistake” and instead 
adopted a new scheme that requires 
the Irish government to report on the 
quantity of doses distributed to the Six 
Counties statelet. You know you have 
screwed up big time when Sinn Féin, 
the Democratic Unionist Party and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury are united 
in their condemnation. Enraged by 
the EU’s “act of hostility”, the DUP 
has launched a campaign to get the 
Northern Ireland protocol scrapped 
from the Brexit deal, using the slogan, 
“Restore our place in the UK internal 
market”. The Tories may have won 
the election on the ticket of “getting 
Brexit done’, but Boris Johnson’s 
Brexit deal is going to be a continual 
source of tension and acrimony. 

The heart of the matter is that the 
EU decided to bulk-buy from various 
big pharma companies through the 
auspices of the European Medicines 
Agency (EMA) - presumably on 
the grounds that (in theory) you 
get a better deal if you are a bloc 
encompassing 400 million, as opposed 
to an individual country like Britain 
with only 66 million. But getting 
contracts agreed took time. Too much 
time. Almost inevitably, the EU is 
a cumbersome beast, which finds it 
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difficult to make fast-track decisions. 
It is after all not a centralised state but 
a creaking, bickering confederation. 

In a clear reference to the UK, 
Ursula von der Leyen, the European 
Commission president, said the bloc 
would not compromise with “the 
safety and efficacy requirements” 
linked to the authorisation of a vaccine 
- “time had to be taken to analyse the 
data’’, which in her view takes at least 
three to four weeks. Not surprisingly 
AstraZeneca did not test its vaccine 
on the elderly and vulnerable. 

So the EU bureaucracy is clutching 
at excuses to cover for its sluggishness. 
No surprise there are calls for von der 
Leyen to go. 


Gamble 


Of course, the British government 
could have joined the EMA - but 
Boris Johnson decided to go it alone, 
a move lambasted by the Labour 
Party and others. It was a gamble, 
something we know the prime 
minister enjoys. However, on_ this 
occasion it seems to have paid off. 
As of February 2, 14.41% of the UK 
population has received a vaccine jab, 
compared to a mere 2.84% in the EU 
- quite a contrast. 

As we all know, the government 
has set a target of getting the first dose 
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to 15 million people in the top priority 
groups, including all over-70s, by 
February 15. The seven-day rolling 
average of first doses given was 
374,858 at the end of January. Based 
on the latest figures, an average of 
401,512 first doses of vaccine will be 
needed each day in order to meet the 
target - quite a task, though certainly 
not impossible. 

With regards to the larger 
procurement process, the statistics 
are undeniably impressive. Britain so 
far has ordered just over 400 million 
vaccines from AstraZeneca, Pfizer 
and Moderna - with a further four 
vaccines either in clinical trials or 
awaiting approval from the Medicines 
and Healthcare products Regulatory 
Agency (Novavax, Janssen, Valneva 
and GSK), with perhaps more to 
come. This is enough to cover the 
British population twice over for two 
doses, even if immunity only lasts 
six months or however long (no-one 
knows for sure). 

In fact, this raises the interesting 
hypothetical question - or potential 
political problem - of when ‘surplus’ 
jabs will be offered to countries having 
less success in their vaccination 
campaigns, such as the EU. What was 
that from the tabloids about charity 
beginning at home? What has been 
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remarkable about Covid-19 is the fact 
that the brilliant scientists have been 
able to develop an effective vaccine 
from ground zero in the space of 10 
months, when it normally takes about 
10 years or more. We now have the 
unforeseen situation where the UK 
has one of the very best vaccination 
programmes in the world. No wonder 
a Conservative Party donor, talking to 
the Financial Times, is bullish about 
Boris Johnson getting a “vaccine 
bounce” - or, more appropriately 
under the circumstances, a popularity 
shot in the arm. 

Only the United Arab Emirates 
and Israel have done better - the latter 
way ahead of the race, with one in 
three having received at least one 
shot. Israel is injecting up to 200,000 
people a day and last week made the 
jab available to anyone over 35, with 
official statistics showing that only 
317 out of 715,425 of people (or 
0.04%) became infected a week after 
becoming fully vaccinated against 
the disease.” Palestinians in the West 
Bank and Gaza, on the other hand, 
have been left to their own devices. 


Deaths 


Of course, it is an entirely different 
story in Britain when it comes to the 
death rate - where Britain is near the 
very top of the league table of failure, 
even in front of the US and Brazil. This 
results from total indecision when 
it comes to tackling the pandemic, 
combined with the dismal lack of 
medical facilities due to both Labour 
and Tory governments treating the 
national health service as if it is a car 
plant with ‘just in time’ production - 
leaving little space for emergencies. 
Then there is the pathetic test-trace- 
isolate-support system which is 
barely worthy of the name, and the 
criminal ignoring of Exercise Cygnus 
in 2016 - which simulated a crisis 
involving a pandemic coming from 
south-east Asia when Jeremy Hunt 
(now trying to act the great visionary) 
was the health secretary. The war- 
gaming exercise was closed down 
early, because the results were so 
embarrassing, or terrifying. 

If anything, the UK’s record is 
even more monstrous when we 
look at death rates by occupation. 
Readers will not be too surprised to 
discover that the highest fatalities are 
amongst “elementary” or low-skilled 
occupations - such as security guards 
and delivery drivers. Processing 
plants come next; which could be food 


or car production. Then we have sales 
people; carers, admin staff; technical 
occupations and managers, then lastly 
professionals like lawyers - the least 
affected by the virus. The ruling class 
are too statistically insignificant to be 
included in the figures (though there 
is the possibility that a section of them 
are actually more prone to getting 
Covid because they are prone to jet 
around the world). 

When Socialist Worker looks at 
these statistics, it chooses to focus 
on the black and minority ethnic 
death rate - saying it is because of 
“systematic racism”: it is this racism, 
“coupled with contempt for ordinary 
people”, that actually “drives the 
Tories’ policies now” (January 
27). In reality it is the fact that for 
historical reasons Bame people are 
much more likely to be at the bottom, 
with the worst pay and housing, 
and are far more likely to live in 
overcrowded accommodation. It is 
no accident that the borough with 
the highest level of Covid deaths is 
Brent, whose population is 71% non- 
white British, and more to the point, 
has amongst the lowest average 
incomes, lowest educational levels, 
high levels of chronic disease and 
high levels of overcrowded housing. 
Perfect conditions for the spread of 
Covid. 

Of course, when analysing Covid 
death rates, we need to take into 
account the racist legacy of the 
British empire and migration from 
south Asia and the Caribbean, but 
also the more recent migrations 
of EU citizens from poor eastern 
European counties such as Poland, 
Romania and Bulgaria, the asylum 
seekers and illegal workers 
from Albania, Somalia, Syria, 
Afghanistan, Vietnam, etc. But the 
crucial, determining, factor when it 
comes to Covid infection and deaths 
is obviously class. We do not have a 
British government which is trying 
to kill off Commonwealth migrants 
and their children or their children’s 
children. The same goes for the latest 
generation of migrants. 

No, what we have is a government 
of extraordinary incompetence @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
Notes 


1. dailymail.co.uk/news/article-9206707/Boris- 
Johnson-told-von-der-Leyen-EUs-planned- 
vaccines-blockade-KILL-British-pensioners.html. 
2. theguardian.com/world/202 1/jan/3 1/israel- 
covid-vaccination-data-offers-hope-exit-pandemic. 
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